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Introduction 


Abstract This book is the first of its kind to map Touch as culturally 
meaningful in digital social networks. In this chapter, the concept of 
Touch (with a capital T) is briefly introduced as a social and cultural 
concept, beyond just the physical practice or sensation of touch as we 
usually understand it. Touch is specifically identified as a key aspect of 
photography, including selfies and memes. Touch involves relationships 
of bodies, objects, spaces, connection, disconnection and positioning. As 
a communication practice, these relationships are meaningful and signifi- 
cant. This chapter includes descriptions of key terms to locate the focus 
of the book and a map of the book’s content. This introduction frames 
the great significance of understanding socially networked relationships 
as Touch. 


Keywords Touch ° Visual social relationships ° Practices of looking e° 
The Gaze ° Selfie skin e Memes * Multimodality e Networked self ° 
Photography 
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In the front pages of this book is a direct imprint of scarred human skin 
tissue. The image is from a photographic series focusing on the body and 
touch, which employed what might be described as photographic frot- 
tage to print body sections directly. Frottage, meaning to “rub up”, is an 
art technique dating back more than a century that involves covering a 
surface in paper and then rubbing drawing material over it to capture a 
patterned texture on the paper. To produce the image used in this book, 
the photographic imprint was directly touching (rubbed up against) the 
body in the space of the darkroom. This performance of touch eradicates 
distance in the photographic process, including that between the camera 
and the scene, between the camera and the negative, between the nega- 
tive and the darkroom, and finally between the darkroom and daylight. 
In this example, touch is central to visual communication practice and 
experience, and you might notice throughout this chapter that skin is a 
central theme in theoretical discussions of photography and the role it 
plays as a form of touch, creating as it does connections and disconnec- 
tions both through the image and to each other. 

Touch is a part of our everyday social relationships. The exploration of 
touch in this book moves beyond touch as a physical practice or sensation 
to focus on “Touch” (with a capital T) as culturally meaningful. Touch is 
culturally meaningful because more than simply being a thing we do, it 
is a practice that communicates and defines relationships of bodies in 
cultural and social structures. In this book, Touch is understood to have 
physical, emotional, intellectual, political and spiritual meaning. As an 
embodied practice and experience, Touch is mapped through the con- 
cepts of spaces, connection and disconnection, positioning and forms of 
engagement, where the arrangements and degrees of these concepts have 
everyday meanings and associations. For example, the way we might acci- 
dentally brush past a stranger on a crowded train is different to how we 
might touch a loved one when they arrive home from their day. 
Furthermore, when we talk about being touched, it often suggests a 
meaningful connection rather than a physical interaction. 

During the recent Covid crisis, avoiding touch, such as shaking hands 
and even touching one’s own face, was recommended to avoid spreading 
the disease. Instead, people sought new ways to greet each other and 
interact, such as touching each other’s elbows or tapping each other's 
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shoes. Furthermore, many resorted to video calls for meetings, where 
people could talk and see each other but felt disconnected to some point 
without a physical connection. This new reality highlighted how central 
touch is to our everyday interactions, and how touch acts as a meaningful 
everyday interaction and gesture. 

There is also a long history of touch forming part of a cultural hierar- 
chy, where only certain bodies can touch or be touched. Although such 
practices are culturally specific, they are always wrapped in combinations 
of appropriate spaces, connection, disconnection, positioning and forms 
of engagement. In this way, Touch can act as a form of power, and it can 
be experienced or intended as violence as well as intimacy. 


Socially Networked Photography as Practices 
of Touch 


In everyday contexts, photographs are also experienced and practised as 
forms of Touch. Photographs are potent practices and objects because 
they can exclude or include, as well as make bodies and representations 
visible or invisible. Photographs also have the power to make us laugh, 
cry or simply recall, and the sharing of photographs connects people 
beyond words or even the visual elements of the picture. The meaning of 
a photograph can be at once something a group of people identifies with 
and yet unique to each individual. 

Decades ago, Roland Barthes used the words “skin” and “umbilical 
cord” (Barthes, 1980/2010, p. 81) to recognise the intimate, personal 
and cultural meanings of photographs beyond being just a visual mode of 
communication. The idea of photography as skin has again emerged in 
Theresa Senft’s (2015) discussions of selfies. Understanding photographs 
as a skin explicitly locates photography as embodied practice and experi- 
ence. The boundaries of the physical form or body are skin, and everyday 
physical touch is considered as the connection between the boundaries of 
entities. So, describing photographs as skin locates it as part of the 
embodied self’s expression, identity and experience. 
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In the context of socially networked photography (the creation and 
sharing of photographs in digital social networks), skin is not the only 
metaphor relating directly to socially meaningful Touch. For example, 
phenomenologist and philosopher Mika Elo (2012) calls for the “digit” 
in digital to be examined beyond haptics or sensations. Although not 
focused on networked social media, Jennifer Barker (2009) coined the 
term “the tactile eye” to describe cinematic sensory and emotional experi- 
ences as embodied. And Paul Frosh (2015, 2018), a photographer and 
cultural theorist, has explicitly described selfies as a form of kinaesthesis, 
acknowledging them as embodied practices involving movement and the 
tactility or poetics of social visual practices. Frosh intended the adjective 
“kinesthetic” not only to align with the idea of selfies as a photographic 
tactility, but to explicitly include the idea of a digitally networked body 
in movement, which includes relationships of tactile, visual and social 
interactions. 

Selfies and photographic memes are culturally meaningful and 
meaning-making practices (Milner, 2018; Senft, 2015; Senft & Baym, 
2015; Shifman, 2014; Tiidenberg, 2018). The ideas you may personally 
hold about selfies and memes (positive or negative) are based on mean- 
ings you associate with them. The cultural significance of selfies and 
memes is located in those associated ideas and meanings. Because of the 
significance of selfies and memes, they have been subject to extensive 
online commentary, criticism and debate (Burns, 2015; Tiidenberg, 
2018). Academic discussion of selfies and memes as visual communica- 
tion includes a plethora of terms and descriptions that are, in fact, implicit 
descriptions of aspects of Touch. The extent of attention and the many 
proposed terms to describe how we communicate through memes and 
selfies (implying social relationships of touch) flag an urgency to under- 
stand these visual social relationships as cultural practices of Touch. 

Considering everyday digitally networked photographic practices such 
as selfies and memes as Touch recognises them as embodied practices. 
Highlighting socially networked photography as contextual to relation- 
ships of Touch provides a way of mapping the cultural significance of 
how we connect and disconnect, and the ways that sharing in social net- 
works both enables and constrains bodies and ways of being. 
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Understanding photographic social relationships as Touch is essential 
for emphasising an ethics of social relationships in digital contexts, where 
although agency over self-representation and image-sharing may be 
enabled, it can also be constrained when images are used beyond the 
author’s intent. The concept of photographic Touch recognises incremen- 
tal aspects and levels of connection and engagement as culturally signifi- 
cant and emphasises how social photography can act as both intimacy 
and violence. 

This book is the first of its kind to map Touch as culturally meaningful 
in digital social networks. Focusing on everyday photographic practices 
of selfies and memes, I consider how the fundamentals of Touch can be 
identified in everyday socially networked relationships and how these 
practices are culturally meaningful. 

As a map, this book paves the way for future detailed examinations of 
Touch in networked photographic socialities and work that will focus 
more explicitly on user perspectives. This map is also a starting point for 
future examination of Touch beyond photographic social relationships, 
extending towards how Touch can reframe our understanding of technol- 
ogy in broader digital contexts of both networked and automated social 
systems. Understanding socially networked photography as Touch recog- 
nises technology as embodied everyday cultural relationships, which in 
turn demands responsibility for how we treat each other. It also identifies 
how technology is limited to how humans use, create and implement it 
in already culturally inscribed relationships and social hierarchies. 


Key Terms 


The following is a brief glossary of some of the words and concepts I use 
throughout this book. They may not be new to you, but we must under- 
stand them the same way before beginning this journey. 
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Touch 


The physical practice of touching can be described as the state in which 
two entities or objects are so close that no spaces remain between their 
boundaries or surfaces, and can involve physical sensations. In this book 
I focus on the state and sensation of touch as meaning-making in social 
relationships, where the fundamentals of touch can be used to explore 
embodied subjects and the societies and cultures in which they live. 


Visual Culture 


Visual culture studies focus on how people visually communicate and 
attribute social and cultural understandings through practices of visibility 
and invisibility. The field of visual culture studies draws on a range of 
theoretical approaches including  structuralism, phenomenology, 
Marxism, feminism and psychoanalysis. Studies in visual culture include 
artefacts made to be seen and looked at—such as paintings, movies, pho- 
tographs, memes and selfies—and people’s ways of understanding and 
attributing meaning to them. 


Practices of Looking, Visuality and Visibility 


Practices of looking describe historically and culturally specific ways of 
seeing, including both the production and consumption of visuality. 
Practices of looking are inherently political because they shape and con- 
strain what we think it is possible to see, what we are allowed to see, what 
we are made to see, how we are seen, what is worth seeing, and what is 
unseen or made invisible. For example, a pivotal basis for discussions of 
visual practices, Laura Mulvey’s essay “Visual pleasure and narrative cin- 
ema’ (Mulvey, 1989) identifies women represented in films as objects of 
a male gaze. In this case, the gaze (which I discuss further below) is rec- 
ognised in gendered power relationships that limit representation. 
Another foundational work often referred to is John Bergers book Ways 
of Seeing (2008), which describes limitations of visuality located in 
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gendered positioning of the male as the viewer and the female as limited 
to being viewed. Although these examples describe heterosexually gen- 
dered power relationships, these key works are often referred to as a basis 
of exploring a variety of power relationships of visibility. 

Visibility deals with the quality or state of being visual, including 
where certain groups of people may be treated as invisible. Traditionally 
only certain performances of gender, ability, ethnicity, class and age have 
been made visible in a variety of media. Movements towards inclusive 
representation in films and advertising aim to make people traditionally 
treated as invisible (because of their lack of representation, or limited 
form of representation) more visible. 


The Gaze 


“The gaze” is a term describing the social relationships of looking and 
how looking functions as control. In this book, when I refer to “the gaze”, 
I am mainly drawing on the work of Laura Mulvey, who examined 
Hollywood cinema in the 1950s and 1960s. Mulvey argues that active 
looking was created exclusively from the point of view of male heteronor- 
mative viewers and showed how this limited ways of being for women on 
screen. The power of looking attributed to the male heteronormative 
viewer is often referred to as “the gaze”, but since Mulvey’s studies, “the 
gaze” has been explored in further complexity. 


Agency 


Agency is the capacity or power to act or make meaning on one’s behalf, 
relatively free from the influence of social forces and the will of others. 
However, Foucaults model of power suggests that human subjects are 
never entirely free agents, but are shaped by and through social institu- 
tions and historical contexts. 
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Modes of media are things such as written language, the spoken word, 
images, video, audio or hypertext. Modes also include the elements of 
visual, aural, oral and touch communication. We communicate differ- 
ently through all these modes, producing meaning. Multimodality recog- 
nises that meaning is best accessed by utilising and recognising the 
multiple modes of communication media. 


Signs, Signification and Signifiers 


The concept of signs and signification deals with how meaning is ges- 
tured in communicative processes and actions. In social semiotics, signs 
are considered resources that people adapt to make meaning. The word 
“resource” is used by social semioticians to avoid the impression that 
“what a sign stands for” is somehow given or fixed and not affected by 
use. In social semiotics, resources are signifiers, observable actions and 
objects drawn into the domain of communication. The way things sig- 
nify meanings is constituted by past uses and users based on their specific 
needs and interests, which are always socially and culturally contextual. 
Context includes the rules or best practices that regulate how resources 
can be used (Kress & Van Leeuwen, 2020; Van Leeuwen, 1995, 2005, 
2008). In this book, I engage a social semiotic understanding of signs and 
signifiers. However, as a cultural studies communications scholar, I use 
the word “sign” rather than resource. 


Codes 


Codes are the implicit rules by which meanings get put into social prac- 
tice and can therefore be read by users. They are the systematic organisa- 
tion of signs, which can include social rules of conduct like greetings, or 
styles of social interaction that are culturally located. Language and rep- 
resentational media are structured according to codes, so, for example, 
lighting, camera movement and editing for productions in a particular 
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genre, period and style are all cinematic codes. Cultural texts, such as self- 
ies, can be encoded with meaning by producers, which viewers 
then decode. 


Performativity 


Throughout the book, I talk about performativity concerning partici- 
pants of selfies and memes. This term describes the ways that people “per- 
form” their identities, where femininity recognised as a social construct 
and that there are social codes involved in this performance. 


Networked Self 


The concept of the networked self emphasises the technological self and 
recognises technological presentations and relationships (connections) as 
embodied practice. 


Embodiment 


Embodiment refers to the physical self and the digital (or networked or 
virtual) self being inseparable. Simply put, we live im technology, not with 
technology (Deuze, 2011), and because of this, the technological self is 
understood as embodied. In this book, embodied practice includes how 
cultural practices inscribe the body as part of social meaning-making; 
that is, Touch is located as part of the “sensorily inscribed body” (Farman, 
2020) of the networked self. 


Organisation of the Book 


Following this introduction, Chap. 2 considers key definitions and dis- 
cussions of selfies and memes as visual social relationships. Close exami- 
nation of research on selfies and photo-based memes to date suggests that 
photographic social relationships have evolved as digitally networked 
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practices, where agency can be observed in a struggle. Furthermore, dis- 
cussions of selfies and memes include gestures and relationships that are 
culturally meaningful and which point towards an understanding 
(although not yet explicitly identified) of selfies and memes as Touch. 
Although memes have been considered as multimodal practice, discus- 
sions to date have remained limited to modes of media such as text, video 
and sound. In Chap. 2, I call for photographic practices such as selfies 
and memes to be understood as multimodal sensory practices and cultur- 
ally meaningful relationships. I draw key points and descriptions from 
current literature on selfies and memes to argue that selfies and memes 
require further consideration as practices of Touch. 

Considering how we communicate through touch, in Chap. 3, I exam- 
ine what we know about touch and locate how it is understood as cultur- 
ally significant in everyday social interactions. Touch is identified as 
multiply significant: physically, emotionally, intellectually, spiritually and 
politically. Understanding touch in this way means that it is more than 
simply two bodies, objects or entities meeting. Instead, the points of con- 
nection and disconnection, as well as the spaces of identification, are cul- 
turally meaningful. Describing the five fundamentals of 
touch—connectivity, engagement, contiguity, differentiation and posi- 
tioning—in historical, social and cultural examples sets a basis for how 
Touch might be mapped in social and cultural interactions. 

This also provides the groundwork for Chap. 4, which considers more 
closely how Touch might be mapped in digital social media contexts. 
Chapter 4 contributes further to the mapping of Touch for the techno- 
logical self and social media relationships by examining the ways Touch 
both enables and constrains bodies and ways of being. I identify Touch as 
including forms of both violence and intimacy in social media relation- 
ships and investigate the role of jokes in these relationships. 

The mapping of how Touch enables and constrains is examined 
through the example of the PrettyGirlsUglyFaces (PGUF) meme and 
selfies that make up the meme. The PGUF meme consists of a regular 
selfie juxtaposed with an ugly selfie. This meme and versions of it that 
appear on various social media platforms have continued in popularity 
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since 2014. Today, versions include the popular meme “You are so beaut- 
OHGOD)"” and selfies on several platforms tagged #uglyselfie, #uglies or 
#ugly. Significantly, the meme has continued since the social and cultural 
advent of selfies. The repetition of this conversation indicates a cultural 
nerve and an interest that is not resolved but shared through connection, 
engagement and performance. 

Central to many memes, including the PGUF memes and related self- 
ies, is the joke. Jokes are an essential part of digital visual cultures. 
However, far from just “silly shenanigans” to be dismissed, the joke is a 
powerful communicative tool. The example of the PGUF meme is iden- 
tified as employing “the joke” to navigate culturally accepted boundaries 
in the performance of memes. Through these performances and engage- 
ment, participants deal with cultural boundaries that both enable and 
constrain ways of being. The joke is identified for the ways it acts as 
Touch to enable cultural violence as well as intimate connections. 

The chapter proposes three main findings. First, the joke both enables 
and constrains social relationships. Second, the positioning (one of the 
fundamentals of Touch) of the PGUF meme is unique and must consider 
not only platform rules, but also how the rules are informed by broader 
social and cultural structures. These structures are accessible by mapping 
Touch. Finally, I argue that because everyday social relationships are 
experienced as including both violence and intimacy, further research is 
required to consider the complexity of Touch, since research to date has 
generally focused explicitly on one or the other. 

In Chap. 5, I propose the term “semeful sociabilities” to recognise 
visual social relationships as culturally meaningful practices of Touch. I 
define cultural semes as an extension of academic discussions of techno- 
logical seams. Discussions of technological seams are divided by aspira- 
tions of seamlessness—aiming towards technology being seamlessly 
integrated into our everyday relationships—and seamfulness—driven by 
a focus on user empowerment and how seamlessness acts as a form of 
social control. In this context, semefulness, a term first proposed by Anne 
Cranny-Francis in her work on human-technology physical relation- 
ships, focuses explicitly on the significance and meanings of Touch. 
Identifying social media and the technological self as embodied and 
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drawing on the findings throughout this book, the term “semeful socia- 
bilities” describes networked social media practices of the technologi- 
cal self. 

In the concluding chapter (Chap. 6), I outline potential takeaways and 
future research projections. 
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Visual Social Relationships of Memes 
and Selfies, and How They Imply Touch 


Abstract In this chapter, I examine literature focusing on visual social 
relationships of selfies and memes to expose current theories about how 
these visually defined practices communicate through ‘Touch. 
Furthermore, I argue that the literature essentially locates selfies and 
memes as practices of Touch, including the fundamentals of gestural, 
embodied and multimodal practice. The proliferation of research sug- 
gesting that selfies and memes act as practices of Touch flags an urgent 
need for research addressing socially networked relationships of Touch. 


Keywords Selfies e Memes ° Networked social relationships ° 
Photography ° Touch ° Visual 


Everyday photographs are more than just images. They have always been 
about connection, and in digital social networks, the ease and visibility of 
photographic connections have increased. Connections include the rela- 
tionships we experience as individuals and the connections we identify in 
the sharing and practice of networked photography. Our connection 
with and through photographs was identified long before the advent of 
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digitally networked photography. In 1980, Roland Barthes wrote, “A sort 
of umbilical cord links the body of the photographed thing to my gaze: 
light, though impalpable, is here a carnal medium, a skin I share with 
anyone who has been photographed” (Barthes, 1980/2010, p. 81). By 
directly referencing parts of the body, Barthes describes photography as 
an embodied experience connecting the subject and the viewer. This 
description simultaneously identifies meaning and meaning-making in 
the everyday visual practice of photography. 

As an embodied practice, touch, in its most superficial everyday under- 
standing, similarly deals with the connection and disconnection of 
bounded entities. This chapter reviews critical literature that signals digi- 
tally networked visual practices — specifically selfies and photo-based 
memes — as concepts of touch and touching. These forms of touching 
include connections, networked social relationships and networked pho- 
tographic practices. 

To approach the question of “what are the visual social relationships of 
selfies and memes?”, it is important to first know how scholars have already 
described and explored these relationships. After reviewing the literature 
for selfies and memes separately, and then comparing the two bodies of 
literature, I argue that although networked photographic practices have not 
yet been explicitly and deeply examined as forms of Touch, touch and 
touching have formed part of the academic discussions grappling with 
ways to describe visual social relationships of selfies and memes. The vast 
literature considering aspects of touch in this context highlights how touch 
acts as a central aspect of visual relationships. Furthermore, the expanse of 
the literature flags the need for urgent examination to explicitly understand 
networked visual practices as forms of Touch. 


Examining Literature on Selfies and Memes 

as Visual Relationships 

Selfies 

Selfies differ from traditional photography because they are based in digi- 


tally networked socialities. Selfies can be defined as objects with three 
properties: they are (1) photographic, (2) self-representational and (3) 
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digitally networked (meaning taken with a smart device and uploaded to 
social media) (Tiidenberg, 2018). Of course, people have used photo- 
graphs for self-representation before and beyond the advent of selfies, so 
the main property of selfies that has evolved beyond traditional photog- 
raphy is the digital network and the reliance on a smart device. Although 
this change might seem quite simple, it has caused quite a commotion 
among scholars about how we might describe visual communication and 
what it involves. 

One of the issues is that photography is essentially a practice of look- 
ing, and cultural and social relationships of looking include relationships 
of power. These relationships are most commonly understood in visual 
cultures by referring to the work of Laura Mulvey and John Berger. Laura 
Mulvey (1989) described how power relationships of looking work by 
drawing on the example of Hollywood cinema in the 1950s and 1960s. 
In her work, she argues that viewers are limited to experiences of a het- 
erosexual male gaze, where women on screen are limited to performing 
the object of this desire. In this way, women are coded as being looked at, 
and male viewers are awarded agency as the bearer of the look. This is 
something John Berger described when analysing traditional art practice 
as “men act, women appear” (Berger, 2008, p. 47). Although these con- 
cepts of the gaze and power are limited to a gender binary, they remain 
valuable in pointing out that there is an agency in actively controlling 
how one is represented and visible. Such agency (or lack thereof) is a 
form of sociocultural representation and identification that shapes how 
we connect with others and understand ourselves. 

The cultural and social power relationships of looking have (to some 
extent) been disrupted by selfies. Specifically, the disruption arises from 
selfies being self-representational and digitally networked. Compared to 
photographic self-representation of the past, the act of taking a selfie 
credits more agency to the person in the photograph as they are also the 
photographer. Using a reflective screen or mirror shot allows the photog- 
rapher to view and shoot themselves at the same time, rather than being 
subject to an external photographer's gaze (Fig. 2.1). As well as the agency 
in self-representation, there is also agency attributed to the sharing of self- 
ies, because the selfie producer initially chooses to share how they want to 
be represented. In this way, traditional power relationships are disrupted 
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Fig. 2.1 Cat taking a selfie. A visual representation of the differences in spaces 
and relationships of looking between traditional photographic practice and selfie 
production. (Illustration created and owned by author) 


because, unlike traditional photography practice, visual depictions are no 
longer limited to a particular gaze. Furthermore, the subject is no longer 
passive in the production and distribution of their image because the 
selfie producer is actively involved in the initial presentation and sharing. 

However, these visual relationships are best understood as a struggle 
because the agency is not absolute. One example is that of young women 
performing selfies. When selfies first became possible, media reports and 
online comments were primarily negative, with claims of immorality and 
narcissism (Andreallo, 2017; Burns, 2015). Such criticisms, outrage and 
control of the female body in public space have a long European history 
dating back to the nineteenth century, when it was considered immoral 
for women to be visible in public spaces and streets (Andreallo, 2017; 
Kessler, 2006). The focus on selfies as problematic for specific groups of 
people presents an observation of socially and culturally constructed 
power relationships. So, in the case of young women, there is a struggle 
between women practising agency in representing themselves in public 
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space and the criticism that aims to maintain control of female bodies. A 
struggle also arises from the ways people lose their agency when images of 
themselves that they share publicly are used beyond their original intent. 

Focusing on how agency of selfies and agency in digital networks is 
both enabled and constrained, Theresa Senft (2015; Senft & Baym, 
2015) uses the descriptive terms “the grab” and “the skin of the selfie”. 
Senft and Nancy Baym (2015) explicitly describe the grab, a physical 
action, as a signifying descriptor of the gaze in digitally networked con- 
texts. They write, “to grab signifies multiple acts: to touch, to seize for a 
moment, to capture attention, and to leave open to interpretation (as in 
the saying, ‘up for grabs’), raising questions of agency, permission, and 
power” (Senft & Baym, 2015, p. 1598). Senft and Baym’s piece “What 
does the selfie say?” (Senft & Baym, 2015) is an introduction to the idea 
of the grab that is explored in more detail by Senft in “The skin of the 
selfie” (Senft, 2015). Here she explains that selfies can be considered 
through the concept of skin, grabbing and being grabbed, where the 
visual content is an epidermis (Senft, 2015, p. 6). The “selfie skin” and 
“the grab” highlight the complexity of social relationships of looking and 
the constant struggle over agency. 

Because skin and grabbing are located in the concept of the body, con- 
sidering them as descriptors of selfies identifies how selfies are at once an 
embodied and active, and meaning-making, practice. Skin is a living 
organ and penetrable encasement of the human body that not only con- 
tains but is also associated with sensitivity and identification. As the 
encasing of the body, skin presents the boundary of an entity that per- 
forms the action of touch during a close encounter with another (where 
no space remains). In this way, the concept of skin as a signifying descrip- 
tor of selfies points to concepts of connection and touch through bound- 
aries, the body and bodies. 

The concept of grabbing is an action also located in the body, thus sug- 
gesting embodiment as well as an action that involves types of touching. 
The grab (Senft & Baym, 2015) explicitly draws on a physical, corporeal, 
gestural act that we can imagine or observe in everyday practices. For 
example, you might grab a coffee on the way into the office or grab a 
friend’s sleeve to draw their attention to something. Grabbing actions 
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also have social and cultural meanings specific to the contexts, spaces and 
bodies involved. 

However, the concept of “the grab” has some limitations. Placing “the” 
in front of “grab” specifies importance and uniqueness. It also suggests a 
particular event or specific grab rather than grabbing in multiple contexts 
with a multiplicity of meanings. Furthermore, a concept of “the grab” 
might more often be considered as a noun than a verb or adjective, thus 
suggesting the grab is not an active and interactive practice. In the con- 
text of visual connections, the grab specifies a one-way action, failing to 
identify how visual practices can also be active and interactive. Prior to 
networked visual relationships, Gunther Kress and Theo Van Leeuwen 
(2020) identified how the gaze of the person depicted in an image is 
active. For example, direct eye contact of the person in an image can 
demand engagement with the viewer, and looking away from the viewer 
actively invites the viewer to look upon the person represented. 

Although the term “the grab” appears limited in some ways, Senft 
makes explicit that it was intended to consider more than an emphasised 
initial grab, and in her piece “The skin of the selfie”, Senft describes in 
detail the complexity in relationships of grabbing in networked circula- 
tion. Despite its limitations, the concept of the grab is essential to aca- 
demic literature and early discussions of networked visual practices that 
examine visual social relationships. Most importantly, a grab is a form of 
touch and connection that, as a signifier, begins to locate a practice of 
touch in digital networks as culturally significant and meaningful. 

Kinaesthesis is another concept of touch that has been employed to 
describe visual social relationships of selfies. Paul Frosh (2015, 2018) uses 
the term “kinesthetic sociability” to describe selfies as embodied gestures 
and a type of movement, response and interaction beyond traditional 
visual concepts of photographic analysis. He writes, “The selfie is a pre- 
eminent conductor of embodied social energy because it is a kinesthetic 
image: it is a product of kinetic bodily movement; it gives aesthetic, vis- 
ible form to that movement in images; and it is inscribed in the circula- 
tion ofkineticand responsive social energy among users of movement-based 
digital technologies” (Frosh, 2015, p. 1623). By naming selfies an 
“embodied social energy”, the selfie as a visual relationship is located in 
concepts of embodiment, similar to the theories of “selfie skin” and “the 
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grab”. Based on embodied practice, Frosh then explains this relationship 
as a type of movement, where the body actively participates as muscular 
movements and associations within the interactive, networked social rela- 
tionship. The body is at once and independently the body of self, an 
image with a relationship of connection (as touch), and the body of net- 
worked bodies that are in connection through visual interactive move- 
ments or gestures. In this way, kinaesthesis describes the connection or 
touching of images, self and others as active and living social interactions 
and relationships. 

Within the concept of kinaesthetic sociability, the idea of selfies as 
embodied recognises how they are a constitutional part of the self, and 
how we interact in a larger, digitally networked body or corporeality in 
digital social media contexts. Selfies are aspects of how we perform our 
identity and, in that way, are linked directly to the self. We might even 
recognise a visual representation of this linking of the selfie to self when 
the extended arm is included in the frame of a selfie: the outreached arm 
holding the mobile device in the action of performing the selfie physi- 
cally gestures touch to the viewer of the image. The person in the image 
appears to be physically reaching out to touch or embrace the viewer, 
gesturing a physically intimate connection and reducing the space 
between the selfie subject and the viewer. 

As well as explaining networked visual social relationships, the term 
kinaesthesis can also be extended to understand a variety of other net- 
worked relationships. However, the way Frosh uses the term to describe 
touch in visual practice without explicit mention of tactility is unique. 
For example, when we talk about kinaesthetic learning practices, they 
involve learning through tactility as well as active performance. 
Furthermore, phenomenologist Jennifer Barker (2009) writes about “the 
tactile eye” to express how cinematic experience involves more than vision 
and can be understood as sensorily embodied. Kinaesthetic sociability 
can also suggest tactility in this way. However, in networked social rela- 
tionships, kinaesthesis is located in active tactile interactions and explic- 
itly related to the body as a touching entity, where the self can be touched 
and bodies actively interact, connect and relate as part of networked 
embodied practice. 
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So far in this chapter, I have discussed the concept of selfies as touch 
through the most straightforward understanding of touch — the connec- 
tion at the points where two entities become so close that no space 
remains between them. However, connection is not the only aspect of 
touch to be considered; disconnection, the boundaries of the bodies (or 
entities) and the spaces involved are also central to the concept. Although 
describing photographic relationships as a skin (Barthes, 1980/2010; 
Senft, 2015) suggests intimate relationships of touch, it also identifies 
concepts of boundaries, because the skin encasing the human body is the 
boundary through which touching others physically occurs. Boundaries 
of self and boundaries in our interactions are a part of our everyday rela- 
tionships. For example, in a conversation, the topic works as a type of 
boundary. We also practise boundaries of self in how we perform in dif- 
ferent social contexts where, for example, our work profile image is differ- 
ent to our family social media account. These boundaries are essential to 
how we connect and interact. 

Boundaries in the relationships of touch of selfies involve what is 
included, and what is excluded or cut. When a photograph is taken, peo- 
ple perform in a certain manner to pose for the image. We might try to 
crop out any unsavoury aspects of the image or things we do not want to 
be included for a multitude of reasons. We might also use filters, or 
retouch the image or crop it after it is shot. Katie Warfield (2016) has 
started to consider these concepts as the boundaries of self-performance 
through selfies. Warfield writes about “cuts”, identifying that what is cut 
or excluded from a shared selfie is also an essential aspect of the perfor- 
mance of the selfie. Examining what is cut or excluded from an image, 
platform or a conversation can reveal how selfies both enable and con- 
strain the presentation of self. The concept of cuts or what is excluded in 
visually networked practices is an essential aspect of Touch because what 
is excluded defines what is not acceptable to be made socially visible. In 
this way, cuts identify the boundaries and boundary-making in the per- 
formance of self. Touch then is about what is excluded and the points of 
disconnection as much as it is about connection and what is included. 
What is made visible is made significant by what is made invisible, and 
within these connections and disconnections of visibility constitute rela- 
tionships of Touch. 
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Photo-Based Memes 


Just as selfie scholars have recognised an evolution of photographic com- 
munication through selfies, meme scholars have claimed an evolution of 
memetic communication in digital contexts. Visual culture scholars 
focusing on memes have also extended traditional concepts of visual 
communication and photography towards recognising relationships of 
touch in discussions of relationships of connection. 

As in the cultural research on selfies, the central aspect of the evolution 
of memes from traditional practices is in how they are digitally networked 
(specifically their circulation and interaction). Limor Shifman (2014a) 
defines memes as “(a) a group of digital items sharing common character- 
istics, (b) created with the awareness of each other, (c) circulated, imi- 
tated, and/or transformed via the internet by many users” (Shifman, 
2014b, p. 41). Like the definition of selfies earlier in the chapter, memes 
here are defined as evolving from traditional models because of the con- 
text of digital networks. Whereas selfies are defined as “an object” and as 
self-representational, memes are located as “a group” (Milner, 2012, 
2018; Shifman, 2014a, 2014b), and self-representation has mainly been 
considered as a focal aspect beyond belonging to and identifying with 
groups of people (Gal et al., 2016). 

Memes have a long pre-internet history as critical cultural interactions. 
One example of a meme that existed before the internet (and is still 
going!) is “Kilroy was here”, which you may have noticed as graffiti in 
public spaces, usually accompanied by a face with a big nose peeking over 
a wall (Fig. 2.2). This meme was something I first noticed in the 1980s 
on my older sister’s pencil case and etched into school desks. I also 
remember writing it on the steamy car windows on cold mornings and 
doodling it in books. The origins of Kilroy are still a matter of debate, but 
there are objects still around from the Second World War, such as but- 
tons, pins and small figures of pregnant women, that include the words 
“Kilroy was here”. A common consensus among historians is that the 
meme can be traced back to shipyards in the Second World War, where 
shipyard inspector James Kilroy marked inspected sections of the ship 
with those words (Gilmore, 2012). Soldiers noticing the markings 
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Fig. 2.2 Image of Kilroy—one of the oldest and most well-known memes 


extensively throughout the ships began to inscribe the slogan on a variety 
of surfaces. As the ships and soldiers travelled, the meme also travelled 
and extended to urban graffiti. Of course, I had no idea of this history 
when I was four years old, scribbling on things in the 1980s. The meme 
continued to spread, evolving in meaning over time. The way it spread 
and evolved relied on people practising imitation. 

The word “meme” was introduced by Richard Dawkins (1989) in his 
book The Selfish Gene. It is derived from the Greek “mimema” to indicate 
“something that is imitated”, and Dawkins decided it should rhyme with 
gene. In the simplest terms, internet memes can be described as a practice 
of imitation, acting essentially as a unit of cultural transmission (Shifman, 
2013). Cultural transmission and imitation occur through interactions 
and relationships involving the ways we connect or touch each other. If 
we locate photography as a practice of looking (as I have done earlier in 
this chapter), and if we include photo-based memes in that, we can con- 
sider practices of looking and ideas of imitation as units of cultural 
transmission. 

However, since Dawkins’ introduction of the word “meme”, the ambi- 
guity of its definition has given rise to much debate between biological 
and cultural scholars, given that examples include ideas (God), texts 
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(nursery rhymes and jokes) and practices (Christian rituals). Shifman’s 
(2014b) definition of memes focuses on the complexity of “what memes 
are”. The aspects of awareness of each other, sharing commonality, circu- 
lating, imitating and transforming are all practices of connection or 
Touch because they include connections through common identifica- 
tions and ideals. These social connections through which Touch is prac- 
tised all form a part of what Shifman calls “hyper-mimetic logic” 
(Shifman, 2012, 2013), which recognises memes as part of our embodied 
everyday social relationships. 

To explore how memes gesture as embodied everyday social relation- 
ships, Shifman (2014a, 2014b) introduces the terms “prospective pho- 
tography” and “hyper-signification’, which explicitly deal with 
signification or meaningful forms of connection. These terms consider 
how people form connections through memes and define memes as con- 
nections or relationships of touch. We can therefore say that Shifman 
identifies how Touch signifies and is culturally meaningful, both in our 
relationships with photography and in relationships with each other. 

Prospective photography essentially describes the way photos for 
meme creation are perceived as raw material for future image creation. 
When photos are perceived as raw material, photo-based memes are 
understood as gestures to participants encouraging creative contribu- 
tions. This gesture calls out to the participant by touching them or being 
meaningful to them in such a way that they decide to participate. 

The term “hyper-signification” was first used to describe a movement 
in the advertising industry where the glamour, construction or set-up of 
the photographic representation was exposed in the advertisement. The 
code of advertising itself was no longer concealed but was turned into a 
sign (Goldman & Papson, 1996). Hyper-signification essentially deals 
with the way people participate with memes. 

Central to hyper-mimetic logic and the concepts of prospective pho- 
tography and hyper-signification is an examination of how people gesture 
with and through photo-based memes as social relationships. Many 
meme interactions, creations and connections involve participants play- 
ing with the authenticity of social and cultural ideas of photographic 
truth. Exposing the facade or codes of social practices (i.e. hyper- 
signification) acts as an essential element of the connection and how it 
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touches people. This practice is most often employed in meme genres 
through the use of a joke. 

The joke (which I will discuss further in Chap. 4) is a communicative 
tool that allows people to cross social boundaries and expose the facades 
of social performance. The way we use media such as photography sup- 
ports cultural beliefs and social structures. For example, what we choose 
to exclude, edit and include in an image (often unconsciously) displays 
social and cultural ideals by what we see and make visible or invisible. 
Culturally the photograph continues to be used as a form of proof even 
though we know that it can be easily edited. This knowledge is key to 
understanding the joke because it is the cultural idea of photography as 
proof that is signified in “reaction photoshop” and “stock character 
Macro” meme genres. Similarly, the cultural knowledge of the joke as 
posed and constructed is part of the fun of “photo fad” memes. 

One example of a reaction photoshop meme is “disaster girl”, in which 
an image of a smiling girl is superimposed onto different disaster settings 
of the meme creator's desire. The image is funny mainly because a young 
girl is presented as causing great disasters, but central to the practice is a 
play with the truthfulness of the photographic image as a form of evi- 
dence or truth. Because the image is heavily manipulated, one of the ways 
this meme works is as a type of hyper-signification. Here photography is 
simultaneously presented as fact and heavily manipulated, and under- 
standing of this is a key aspect of where the joke is produced. 

‘The stock character macros genre, which includes memes like “confes- 
sion bear” and “Asian dad”, is overt construction of social and cultural 
stereotypes (Shifman, 2014b). Such constructions are produced by pre- 
senting stock images with added text that locates the social and cultural 
stereotypes associated with the image. 

Photo fads include memes that tend to focus on the pose and perfor- 
mance of the pose (Shifman, 2014b). They include memes like planking, 
in which the participant must perform a plank pose, or hair flick selfies, 
in which the participant flicks their hair in a body of water, splashing 
water in a pattern in the sky. Photo fad memes reference social and cul- 
tural ideals of posing and performing for everyday photographs — for 
example, the way people perform in front of the camera to create cultur- 
ally coded intimacy or attractiveness, such as smiling a certain way, tilting 
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one’s head, leaning forward or turning one’s hips on an angle to the cam- 
era. Photo fads make explicit the performance involved in photography. 

Another way to consider the connections and relationships of memes 
as Touch is as practices of reappropriation, resonance, collectivism, spread 
and multimodality. Ryan Milner (2012, 2018) has identified these aspects 
of memes as the five fundamentals of memetic social relationships, cul- 
tural connection and engagement. These five fundamentals can also be 
acknowledged as practices of Touch and indicative of the complexity of 
the degrees of Touch in social relationships of memes. 

Reappropriation identifies how reuse and appropriation are essential 
to meme creation and conversations. We can consider reappropriation as 
a form of connection and practice of Touch using the example of the 
stock character macro and photo fad genres I mentioned earlier. First, the 
stock character or photo fad image reaches out to an image from the past 
and connects it to present contexts and conversations. People then con- 
nect to each other through the further reappropriation or performance of 
the image when participants attach new aspects to the template of 
the meme. 

Resonance recognises the ways memes carry personal meaning and 
importance beyond the broader connective conversation. Resonance 
explicitly identifies the complexity of connection in embodied networked 
practices. In the earlier section on selfies, I identified how this embodied 
networked self includes image, body and bodies through concepts of kin- 
aesthesis, skin and umbilical cord. Resonance points towards the com- 
plexity of connections, including degrees of Touch in different 
circumstances. 

This broader conversation comes together in the fundamental of col- 
lectivism. Collectivism essentially deals with groups and boundaries of 
meme conversations, which deserve further scholarly consideration as to 
what is included and excluded and how these boundaries are defined in 
meme visual conversations. 

The aspect of spread deals with the circulation of memes as “spreadable 
media” (Jenkins et al., 2013, p. 3), where people share content for their 
own purposes. Spread relies on the interactive practices and association of 
the last three fundamentals (reappropriation, resonance and collectiv- 
ism), thus relying on connections and Touch. The definition of spread 
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highlights that people share for their own reasons. These personal reasons 
depend on how the images touch us personally and the degrees of touch 
and connection to images in shared relationships. Spread therefore 
requires closer scholarly investigation into the connection and meaning- 
making that Touch can provide. 

Understanding the practices of reappropriation, resonance, collectiv- 
ism and spread as located in the multimodality of media is also essential 
to meme practice and interaction. Multimodality and visual grammar 
(Kress & Van Leeuwen, 2020) are essential concepts that have been influ- 
ential across many disciplines. These concepts recognise that meaning is 
never produced through a singular mode. Milner recognises the funda- 
mentals of memes as multimodal to highlight that meaning in digital 
contexts is conveyed by more than images alone, for example, by hyper- 
links, videos, text and comments. He writes, “Although visuals abound, 
thinking in terms of a ‘visual internet’ is a limiting paradigm, since more 
than only text and image exist in multimodal media” (Milner, 2018, 
p. 25). Multimodiality essentially identifies many modes of communica- 
tion that interplay simultaneously to make social and cultural meaning. 
In stock character memes, for example, participants add text to stock 
images to change the meaning. The meaning-making in this practice 
includes combinations and relationships of the modes of written text and 
image. The image without the text or with another contributed media 
produces different meanings, which serves to recontextualise the image. 

Milner’s definition of memes as multimodal media is vital because it 
recognises that the active engagement of participants in the creation and 
sharing of memes includes multimodal relationships. Furthermore, mul- 
timodality contextualises the fundamentals identified in meme relation- 
ships as practices that are not limited to images or the visual alone. 

Despite these critical contributions, Milner’s notion of multimodality 
remains limited to considering only physical modes of multimedia (e.g. 
links, text, images). If we accept that we do indeed need to move beyond 
the concept of a “visual internet”, as Milner proposes, this flags an urgency 
to understand people’s visual experiences and interactions as multimodal, 
rather than simply considering the multimodality of the physical media. 
Furthermore, it flags a need to understand people’s visual social interac- 
tions as multimodal, because the way we practise looking involves more 
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than the sense of sight. Networked visual relationships require further 
urgent academic attention, recognising that people communicate through 
many modes of media and that these interactions include many sen- 
sory modes. 


What Do We Already Know About Visual 
Social Relationships of Selfies and Memes? 


The literature on selfies and memes examined throughout this chapter 
has all pointed to ideas of connection and gesture, where visual experi- 
ence is located in the cultural and sensory mode of touch. This research 
suggests that networked visual practices such as selfies and memes are (1) 
meaningful, (2) a gesture, (3) embodied practices dealing with identity 
and the body, and (4) multimodal visual sensory practices. These four 
fundamentals of selfies and memes point towards networked visual social 
practices being experiences of Touch. 


Meaningful and Meaning-Making 


Selfies and memes are culturally meaningful practices. The passionate 
debate surrounding selfies locates them as having meaning to people 
whether they love or hate them (Tiidenberg, 2018). Scholars to date have 
focused on how memes and selfies create meaning as embodied, gestural 
and multimodal practices. 


Gesture 


Gesture is essentially about practices of Touch because it is about the 
ways we connect and engage. Networked visual practices involve a variety 
of gestural responses and interactions, including how we connect with or 
touch others using memes and selfies, and the personal associations and 
connections that images gesture to us individually. 
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Selfies and photo-based memes act as gestures in two ways: they ges- 
ture ideas as a form of communication with others, and they are both 
culturally meaningful and significant gestural practices. 

The definition of memes to date has focused on gesture-making, which 
includes how media gestures, as well as how people engage in particular 
practices of gesture as mimic. For example, the concept of prospective 
photography (Shifman, 2014a) essentially locates photography as a ges- 
tural medium, identifying how it beckons to people to engage. Besides 
being simply gestural media, an essential element of memes is gestural 
interactions. Hyper-signification (Shifman, 2013, 2014a) identifies how 
people engage with cultural signifiers and codes, both of media and in 
communicative practices that subvert or expose social and cultural 
boundaries. The subversion or exposure of social and cultural boundaries 
is what produces the joke and how the joke works as a form of commu- 
nicative gesture and interaction (Andreallo, 2017). The practice of reap- 
propriation (Milner, 2018) is a form of mimic in meme-sharing that also 
relies on gestural meaning-making that is contextually specific. For exam- 
ple, an image from a historical painting or a stock image is recontextual- 
ised and afforded new meaning through text or image manipulation. This 
meaning-making is a gesture inviting a reaction of some sort. The meme 
then becomes a template for further reappropriation, and these contribu- 
tions are also part of the gesturing process, referring to a standard conver- 
sation based on the meme template. These gestures and the clarity of the 
communicative gesture are essential to the success of the meme and its 
spreadability or circulation. 

Selfies are also, above all else, a gesture (Senft & Baym, 2015). Visual 
culture scholars have identified this centrality of gesture in the practice 
with numerous physical touch metaphors, including grabbing (Senft & 
Baym, 2015), kinaesthesis (Frosh, 2015, 2018) and cutting 
(Warfield, 2016). 

In photographic practices of selfies and memes, such as prospective 
photography, photography also gestures as an embodied media by beck- 
oning us to act (Shifman, 2014a). Photographs have the potential to ges- 
ture intimate and personal meanings for individuals that are so close to 
self that metaphors of flesh, including umbilical cord (Barthes, 
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1980/2010) and skin (Barthes, 1980/2010; Senft, 2015), have been used 
to describe the personal association and intimacy of connection. 

The main difference between memes and selfies as gestures lies in the 
nature of the gesture. Memes rely on gesture and sharing as a form of 
interaction: for something to be imitated in public, it has to be shared, 
and in this way, memes are always a group rather than a singular object. 
Selfies, on the other hand, are not always created for sharing; they can 
also be used for self-contemplation or documentation. Even when selfies 
are not shared, they still have the capacity to act as a form of cultural 
gesture because they are significant and culturally meaningful. 


Embodied 


All the definitions of memes and selfies in the literature throughout this 
chapter identify digital social networks as their point of evolution from 
traditional social relationships. The description of digitally networked 
social relationships as embodied identifies virtual and physical realities as 
aspects of the self rather than as separate entities. As photographic prac- 
tices, selfies and memes are also identified as embodied practice (Barthes, 
1980/2010), where connections to photographs can be intimate and are 
an aspect of identification, identity performance as well as self- 
representation. Recognising selfies and memes as sensorily inscribed 
embodied practices (Farman, 2012, 2015, 2020) locates these practices 
beyond simply visual sensory interactions. It locates them as gestural 
visual practices that simultaneously flag visual interactions and sensory 
modes of touch. 


Multimodal Visualities 


Throughout this chapter, I have described how scholars grappling with 
descriptions and explanations of visual practices have drawn on aspects 
and concepts of touch, recognising that visual interaction extends beyond 
vision or sight. Although Milner (2018) has identified digitally net- 
worked visual practices as being multimodal, this identification sought to 
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locate visual media in the context of multimedia that might include, for 
example, hypertext, words and video. One of the problems with locating 
meaning in physical modes of media alone is that it disregards the embod- 
ied nature of networked digital practice, where the body is also the text 
on which cultural meanings are inscribed. The networked self is not sepa- 
rate from other ideas of self, and the way we experience digital social 
networks is as sensorily inscribed embodied subjects (Farman, 2020). As 
all sensory processes are never experienced in isolation, I propose that a 
deeper and more complex analysis and understanding of social relation- 
ships is needed, which approaches visual practices as including more than 
one mode of communication and experience. 


Where to from Here? 


As we have seen, research suggests that selfies and memes are practices of 
Touch. The proliferation of terms to describe visual social relationships 
highlights the limitations of the visual as an isolated sensory mode. 
Furthermore, it flags an urgency for research that considers how visual 
practices work as Touch and connection. 

In Chap. 3, I will define Touch more fully as it is understood in every- 
day interactions and propose the fundamental means to map Touch as 
culturally significant and meaningful. 
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How Touch Works in Everyday 
Networked Social Relationships 


Abstract This chapter presents a way to begin mapping Touch in every- 
day networked practices by examining how Touch is culturally signifi- 
cant. Extending from the previous chapter, networked Touch is first 
identified as embodied and multimodal. The five fundamentals of the 
cultural mode of Touch—identified as connection, engagement, contigu- 
ity, differentiation and positioning—are then located for how they are 
culturally significant in everyday relationships. Finally, acknowledging 
networked social relationships as embodied and multimodal, I argue that 
visual social relationships can be understood as practices of Touch and 
mapped through close examination of the fundamentals of Touch. 
Furthermore, the fundamentals (as a map) could potentially be used to 
investigate the technological self beyond visual social relationships. 
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More than just a physical practice or sensation, Touch is culturally signifi- 
cant and a form of everyday meaning-making. Touch is multiply signifi- 
cant, with social and cultural meanings that can be physical, emotional, 
intellectual or political (Classen, 2012, 2020a, 2020b, 2020c; Cranny- 
Francis, 2011la, 2011b, 2013; Jewitt, 2017; Schroeder & Rebelo, 2007). 
As Constance Classen writes, “Touch is not just a private act. It is a fun- 
damental medium for the expression, experience and contestation of 
social values and hierarchies. The culture of touch involves all of culture” 
(Classen, 2020a, p. 1). In this book, I am interested in Touch as accul- 
tured meanings and how these meanings are constituted through interac- 
tion with other beings and objects in our world. This includes the way 
meanings are activated by touch, and how these meanings are contextual 
to the nature of touch and the circumstances in which it occurs. Locating 
Touch in the topic of selfies and memes therefore recognises that these 
practices act to document, analyse, understand and modify interactions 
between our bodies and the environments in which we live. 

As I have previously mentioned in this book, the most straightforward 
understanding of touch is the state whereby two entities or objects are so 
close that no space remains between their boundaries or surfaces. 
However, as I began to argue in Chap. 2, drawing on the literature on 
selfies and memes, this simple explanation includes complex concepts 
such as boundaries, spaces that involve both inclusion and exclusion, as 
well as the complexity of connections of the self and networks. 

‘The proliferation of research implying that selfies and memes act as 
practices of Touch flags an urgency for research addressing socially net- 
worked relationships of Touch. As discussed in Chap. 2, my examination 
of the literature focusing on visual social relationships of selfies and 
memes exposed how these visually defined practices are (implicitly) iden- 
tified for the ways they communicate through Touch. Furthermore, the 
fundamentals of selfies and memes were located as gestural, embodied 
and multimodal practices. Describing these complexities of Touch, schol- 
ars focusing on selfies and memes have used metaphors and terms includ- 
ing skin (Senft, 2015), kinaesthesis (Frosh, 2015, 2018), cuts (Warfield, 
2016), prospective photography and hyper-signification (Shifman, 2013, 
2014b). For example, skin can be considered as boundaries; cuts as what 
is excluded and included in the boundaries; and kinaesthesis as a 
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complexity of boundaries, movement and touching. Similarly, cultural 
gestural interactions of Touch—prospective photography, hyper-signifi- 
cation (Shifman, 2013, 2014b) and appropriation (Milner, 2012, 
2018)—have focused on active cultural connections and 
meaning-making. 

Literature focusing explicitly on social relationships as Touch has rec- 
ognised how touch is socially and culturally significant by drawing on 
history (Classen, 2012, 2020a, 2020c; Jewitt, 2012; Jewitt, 2011), phi- 
losophy (Elo, 2012) and human-technology relationships (Cranny- 
Francis, 2009, 201 1a, 2011b, 2013), and the technological self has been 
identified as embodied sensory practice (Farman, 2020). However, every- 
day networked relationships, including visual social relationships such as 
selfies and memes, remain under-investigated and require further explicit 
investigation as Touch relationships. Research considering Touch and 
technology has so far largely focused on material relationships with tech- 
nology, such as haptics and grasping. There is much work to be done in 
the area of Touch and technology beyond grasping (Elo, 2012; Jewitt, 
2011), such as considering closely how Touch acts as a key and significant 
mode in everyday interactions and relationships. 

Having a cultural studies focus, this book draws on a multimodal 
social semiotic approach to understanding the social world as it is repre- 
sented in and through interaction and artefacts. A typical starting point 
for the multimodal social semiotic approach is to generate a general 
description of an artefact or sequence of interactions (e.g. a genre, mate- 
riality or general structure). This general description is then located in the 
broader world of representation and communication to define the modes 
and semiotic resources available in a given situation, how people use 
them, the choices they make, what motivates these choices and how their 
choices realise power (Jewitt, 2011). 

To address the gap in the literature and gain a deeper sociocultural 
understanding of socially networked Touch, this chapter first describes 
the approach to Touch as meaningful, multimodal, embodied cultural 
practices. Then drawing on the social semiotic framework, the five funda- 
mentals of Touch—connection, engagement, contiguity, differentiation 
and positioning—are identified for how they are used in everyday exam- 
ples and histories to produce meaningful social relationships. Finally, the 
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fundamentals are proposed as a type of map that will be used to analyse 
an example of memes and selfies in Chap. 4. This map is also helpful for 
guiding further research into networked relationships and the techno- 
logical self beyond so-called visual practices. 


Networked Social Relationships of Touch 
as Embodied and Multimodal Practices 


Networked Practices as Embodied 


Touch is an essential element of everyday networked social relationships. 
In fact, digital social relationships might best be considered as touch (Elo, 
2012) rather than as purely visual phenomena (Milner, 2012, 2018; 
Streeck, 2009). This is because the understanding of visual gesture is 
driven by the body’s practical acquaintance with the environment as it is 
lived in, explored and modified. 

Digital relationships of selfies and memes are embodied because the 
body and bodily practices are essentially texts (Grosz, 2020) that are non- 
linear and in continual performance (Butler, 2002; Cover, 2015). The 
performance includes the creation and production of the body within 
social and cultural orders (Grosz, 2018). Recognising the performance, 
creation and production of the technological self as continual in everyday 
practices like selfies, digital cultures scholar Jill Rettberg has employed 
the term “feed” (Rettberg, 2014, p. 33). Similarly, Paul Frosh (2015) 
describes selfies as kinaesthesis, explicitly locating selfies as embodied and 
unfixed or in the process of bodily muscular interactions and creation. 

Furthermore, as I mentioned in Chap. 1 (and examined further in 
Chap. 2), the terms used in the literature to describe selfies suggest 
embodied touch. For example, “the grab” (Senft & Baym, 2015), “the 
selfie skin” (Senft, 2015) and “kinesthetic sociability” (Frosh, 2015) are 
all located in digitally networked social relationships as corporeal or 
embodied socialities. Skin is an organ of the body, grabbing is foremost an 
action the body produces, and kinaesthesis is essentially located in muscu- 
lar movements. Because these concepts are located explicitly as parts of 
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the corporeal body, they are already acknowledging how networked social 
relationships are embodied and, more specifically, that the visual is expe- 
rienced as gesture and sensory inscriptions of touch. 

Gestures such as grabbing are visually located forms of touch because 
they are a visual description of the body in an active form of touch. 
Moreover, embodied experiences in digital contexts have also been recog- 
nised for the ways the body is inscribed through sensory practices 
(Farman, 2012, 2015, 2020), which I extend to include the practices of 
selfies and memes. For example, touch can be recognised as a sensory 
inscription (Farman, 2020) in the way the recipient of conversational 
gesture (in this case, the sending or sharing of memes and selfies) draws 
on undisclosed understandings of touch in the visual communication 
process (Streeck, 2009). 

Touch then locates the way people communicate through selfies as 
embodied, providing a way to consider the complexity of visual social 
relationships of Touch in digitally networked contexts. 


Multimodality of Networked Practices 


Although memes have been recognised as multimodal media (Milner, 
2012, 2018), they have not been recognised as embodied practices that 
focus on the multimodality of bodies in social relationships. In this book, 
I acknowledge the multimodality of media but focus on selfies and memes 
as embodied media, in which, as sensorily embodied (Farman, 2020) 
practices, the embodied mode of touch is the central point of focus. 

The concept of multimodality and meaning-making is inseparable 
from bodies (Stein, 2007). The multimodality of bodies includes modes 
like gesture, gaze, posture and movement. Examination of these many 
modes pays attention to how people use and interpret specific modes to 
interact, represent and communicate meaning. As embodied practices, 
networked social relationships of Touch are therefore multimodal. 

In this book, Touch in the context of selfies and memes is considered 
to be multimodal because gestured gaze and movement both function as 
forms of touch. From a social semiotic point of view, touch is a mode 
because it realises Halliday’s (1978) three dimensions of metafunctional 
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meaning—interpersonal, ideational and textual—that are essential to 
defining communications in a social semiotic context (Bezemer & Kress, 
2014). Touch meets Halliday’s interpersonal metafunction because it 
involves interaction with (one or more) specific others and occurs when 
someone is addressed; it meets the ideational metafunction because touch 
communicates something about the world; and it meets the textual meta- 
function because touch is coherent with signs made in the same or other 
modes to form an interaction. Handshaking, for example, acts as a coher- 
ent sign informing interaction. 

This book contributes to the exploration of selfies and memes as Touch 
by examining what is included as touch and the social semiotic meanings 
associated with the dimensions of touch. Different modes offer different 
potentials for meaning-making. The potential of a mode is described in 
social semiotics as its affordance. Modal affordances are connected to the 
mode’s material and social histories, or its social and cultural purposes 
and how it is used in specific contexts. The researcher, as an embodied 
subject, therefore shapes a knowledge of what is understood according to 
their contexts and identification. Because of these connections, it is cru- 
cial as a researcher to remain reflexive. Therefore, aiming towards reflex- 
ive research, I wish to note my positioning as a cisgendered woman, 
identifying as she/her, with a mixed-Italian heritage and living on 
Australian land. 


Mapping the Fundamentals of Touch 


The five fundamentals of Touch—connection, engagement, contiguity, 
differentiation and positioning—were initially defined by Anne Cranny- 
Francis (2011b) to discuss human-technology relationships in the con- 
text of art gallery spaces. These fundamentals are defined simply in 
Table 3.1. Although not originally applied to networked social relation- 
ships of Touch, these five fundamentals are helpful in beginning to map 
how we might understand such relationships, because they are a basis for 
how touch acts as an indispensable mode of everyday social relationships. 
Furthermore, because touch is embodied, and the technological self 
includes embodied performances of self, the concept of Touch extends to 
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Table 3.1 The (interdependent) fundamental properties of touch, based on 
Cranny-Francis’s (201 1b) examination of human-technology relationships of touch 


Properties of 
Touch 


Connection 


Engagement 


Contiguity 


Differentiation 


Positioning 


Cultural location 


Culturally determined or inflected by the distinction of 
ethnicity, class, gender, disability and age. Dependent on 
these distinctions, people have social agency to touch or 
be touched. 

Connection and connectedness signified by touch enable 
us to relate to each other, to objects and to other beings, 
and to position ourselves reflexively in the world. 
However, where it occurs without full knowledge and 
the producer or receiver of the touch does not 
experience agency, it may be harmful or even disabling 
to the individual subject. 

Signified when accompanied by other practices, 
including visual, verbal, aural and kinaesthetic, because 
these locate the contact as intentional. 


e Intentional touch. 
e “Being with” through contact physically, emotionally 


(feeling or empathising) or intellectually (understanding 
or knowing). 

The awareness of boundaries that separate us from 
others, objects and the world around us. Essentially it 
alerts us to the conditions under which the connection 
takes place. 

Signified by the difference between self and other 
beyond the boundary. 

Whereas contiguity is in the awareness of boundaries, 
differentiation considers beyond the boundaries. 
Signified in multiple senses that can include physical and 
embodied practice involving emotional, intellectual and 
spiritual meaning. 

If addressed reflectively, it can make us aware of our 
own social, cultural and ethical positioning. 

Awareness of our location in time/space through 
embodied engagement with the world around us. 


our networked socialities and can be linked to specific research in digi- 
tally networked social relationships. 

In what follows, I further define the five fundamentals and consider 
how they can be located in everyday socially networked relationships. In 
this way, I begin to map the social and cultural significance of digitally 
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networked social relationships of Touch. Specifically, I focus on selfies 
and memes as digital social relationships, while highlighting that this 
map can be extended to other digital (and technological) cultural prac- 
tices in future research. 


Connection 


The connection aspect of touch is illustrated in the well-known ancient 
Greek myth of King Midas. King Midas was at first pleased with the gift 
of the golden touch because the power allowed him to turn anything into 
gold. However, this excitement quickly turned to disappointment when 
he was left unable to eat or hug loved ones. This myth highlights the 
extent of connection afforded by touch between individuals, things and 
other individuals, and how touch can at once be an act of power or inti- 
macy, and an everyday necessity in actions such as eating (Cranny- 
Francis, 2013). 

Connection is culturally determined or inflected by the distinction of 
ethnicity, class, gender, ability and age. Dependent on these distinctions, 
people have social agency to touch or be touched. For example, in the 
case of class, in some cultural traditions, people in lower classes are con- 
sidered untouchable and without agency; on the other end of the scale, 
people with power, such as presidents or royalty, are not to be touched 
but can touch others if they choose. One well-known example in Australia 
is the historical blunder of the Australian Prime Minister Paul Keating, 
who touched the Queen of England on her back without consent in her 
1992 visit to Australia. The outraged English media dubbed the Australian 
prime minister “The Lizard of Oz’, suggesting that touching the English 
Queen was scandalous and socially inappropriate for the Australian prime 
minister's station. Another example, found in the Christian bible, tells 
the story of Mary Magdalene, who sought to be cured by touching the 
hem of the cloak of Jesus Christ. In this story, touch is spiritual and con- 
sidered to have the power of healing; in many religions, healing is located 
in touch, such as the laying of hands. The story of Mary Magdalene also 
associates touch with class systems because Mary is positioned as a lower- 
class citizen and considered unworthy to touch the hem of Jesus Christ’s 
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cloak. Through connection with the spiritual figure, the unworthy (in 
this case, Mary Magdalene) is cured. However, in the example of the 
English Queen, touch is thought to have sullied the prestigious figure. 
Connection in these examples is based on hierarchies of class, bodies and 
cultural understanding of social interactions of touch. 

The way we touch each other is significant. In the case of companion 
species, including humans, tactile contact is fundamental for social inter- 
action (Haraway, 2003). Touch has emotional connotations and has been 
recognised for the ways it “creates a platform off which trust can be built” 
(Dunbar, 2010, p. 263). The building of trust relies on communicative 
interaction involving permissible types of touch, which may include 
degrees of intimacy or violence (Ascione & Lockwood, 1997; Haraway, 
2003), and the strengthening of social bonds through touch (Mondémé, 
2021). For example, a firm handshake suggests honesty and competence 
and a weak handshake may suggest inability or dishonesty. Similarly, a 
touch on the arm can indicate various things depending on the type of 
touch. For example, grasping might indicate control over the other or 
fear; to brush someone’s arm can mean something entirely different. 

The term “haptic sociality” (Cekaite & Kvist Holm, 2017; Goodwin, 
2017) has been coined in studies of the role that touch plays in social 
relationships, where touch is considered as a vital part of communicative, 
embodied, social relationships. Historically, touch has played an essential 
role in power relations of social status, gender and age (Candlin, 2020; 
Classen, 2020a). In considerations of touch in human-technology rela- 
tionships, Cranny-Francis (2011b) suggests that touch can constitute 
feelings of power for humans because, in human-technology relation- 
ships, the boundaries between humans, as well as between humans and 
technology, are challenged. 

Connection can also be gestured through visually represented perfor- 
mance. For example, practices of touch are often used in the performance 
of gender. Erving Goffman (1979) studied gender in advertisements, 
dedicating a whole section of his book on the subject to observations of 
“the feminine touch”. Goffman considered how touch was significant to 
a social and culturally located performance of femininity. He observed 
how advertisements represented femininity by nonactive or non- 
utilitarian types of touching, such as cradling, caressing surfaces and just 
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barely touching, and lacked any utilitarian type of touching such as 
grasping, manipulating or holding. Goffman claimed that images of the 
face, rather than hands, were more often used to convey touch in the case 
of the feminine body. Touching for the feminine body also often included 
self-touching that conveyed the feminine body as a delicate thing. 

Connection and connectedness signified by Touch are valuable and 
positive in enabling us to relate to each other, to objects and to other 
beings, and to position ourselves reflexively in the world. However, touch 
can also be harmful when it occurs without full consent, rendering the 
producer or receiver of the touch without agency. As noted in Chap. 2, in 
their discussion of the agency of selfies, Theresa Senft and Nancy Baym 
(2015) have used the term “the grab” to refer to the way touch as a con- 
nection can both enable and constrain. Here selfies afford the selfie pro- 
ducer agency through connection and connectedness, but they can also 
be harmful or even disabling to the individual subject if the images are 
used in contexts beyond the depicted person’s original intent. The same 
can be applied to photographic memes when images are used beyond the 
depicted person’s wishes. 

The complexity of connection can be explored in more detail through 
the remaining four fundamentals. 


Engagement 


Based on the etymology of the word “engagement” in the notion of to 
pledge or bind together, the fundamental of engagement recognises touch 
as “being with”. This can include contact that is physical, emotional (feel- 
ing or empathising) or intellectual (understanding or knowing). A term 
of engagement traditionally precedes marriage, recognising this period as 
a kind of “being with” in the notion of the term. Similarly, if we say “I 
have a prior engagement’, we indicate that we have committed to “being 
with” others. 

Engagement as touch can be more intimate than simply connection 
because it places the toucher in intimate relationship with the touched, 
an acceptance of “being with” that creates an empathetic relationship 
between the two. The active acceptance of engagement means that it is 
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usually intentional and more invested, whereas connections of touch can 
be unintentional and more casual. 

In digital cultures, people experience not only connection but the 
engagement of “being with” through shared affective affiliations and 
investment, referred to by Christine Bacareza Balance as “emotional 
hooks” (Bacareza Balance, 2012, p. 139). Bacareza Balance argues that 
things spread and become viral because the emotional hooks they project 
are “key signifiers that catch the attention and sensibility of an audience” 
(Bacareza Balance, 2012, p. 139). 

In the case of photographic memes and selfies, the way people use 
photography—described by (Shifman, 2013) as prospective photogra- 
phy—gestures to participants to offer creative contributions. Prospective 
photography hooks people into engagement with the conversation as a 
part of what Shifman (2013) calls hyper-signification. As we saw in Chap. 
2, memes are essentially a group, so these “emotional hooks” of engage- 
ment are an essential aspect of memes. Because selfies are not defined in 
groups, they work a bit differently. Nonetheless, this emotional hooking 
still works as a part of the engagement in the conversation, for example, 
in responses specific to the platform where the selfie is shared. 

The ways we engage through memes can be explored through the 
memetic fundamentals (Milner, 2012, 2018) of reappropriation, reso- 
nance, collectivism, spread and multimodality (see Chap. 2). 
Appropriating something is engaging with the original and contributing 
a new take. Resonance describes how the engagement experienced 
through memes acts on many levels, including personal, interpersonal 
and loose general connections with others. Collectivism describes the col- 
lective whole of a group of memes but can also suggest the ways people 
engage in a collective topic or conversation. And how memes spread 
depends on connections and engagement in the production and sharing. 
The multimodality of memes as gestures, including combinations of 
visual, aural, verbal and kinaesthetic practice, can also be considered 
engagement. 

However, the level of engagement can vary, from personal or interper- 
sonal, to broader levels of social engagement. Engagement, unlike con- 
nection, is most often gestured as intentional in social contexts through 
the accompaniment of other (visual, verbal, aural or kinaesthetic) 
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practices. For example, if we touch someone, we can gesture the inten- 
tion by looking them in the eye or saying something, as opposed to being 
distracted by something else and not noticing we brushed past each other. 

The memetic fundamentals (Milner, 2018) of reappropriation, reso- 
nance, collectivism, spread and multimodality make the gesture of touch 
intentional through the engaged act. The contrast of engagement as 
intentional with connection that is often experienced as incidental can 
also provide a way to think about levels of engagement and how engage- 
ment is linked to social spaces. For example, a connection can be experi- 
enced as a passing touch on a crowded train of strangers, but engagement 
is gestured through the intentional touch of someone with whom we 
share a prior connection. However, connections and engagement some- 
times work a little differently in the context of digitally networked visual 
practices. For example, in the digital space, we might experience engage- 
ment with other people even though they are strangers. We might iden- 
tify with comments or shared images and, therefore, might connect 
through gestures such as upvotes or likes, thereby experiencing engage- 
ment through shared identifications. Indeed proximity (physical and ges- 
tured) plays a vital role in the level of engagement. The nature of the type 
of engagement is always dependent on context. 


Contiguity and Differentiation 


Contiguity as a fundamental of Touch is signified through awareness of 
boundaries that separate us from others, from objects and from the world 
around us, and it is in this way that we are able to locate the specific of 
the other (Cranny-Francis, 2011b). Franziska Schroeder and Pedro 
Rebelo write about the importance of interface for the interaction of 
musicians and instruments, stating that “the performer only becomes 
acquainted with the ‘thing’ at hand by being able to test boundaries, 
negotiate subtitles and uncover threshold conditions” (Schroeder & 
Rebelo, 2007, p. 88). Here the testing of boundaries, negotiation of sub- 
titles and uncovering of conditions are crucial to engagement. The same 
applies in the context of human—human relationships, where “awareness 
of boundaries between ourselves and others enables the rich, delicate, 
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creative exploration of possible relationships between us” (Cranny- 
Francis, 2011b, p. 475). 

Contiguity through Touch in memetic relationships includes the ways 
people play with boundaries of photographic construction to expose 
social and cultural ideals through practices of hyper-signification 
(Goldman & Papson, 1996; Shifman, 2014a). An example is reaction 
photoshops (as I described in Chap. 2), which usually consist of putting 
people or objects in different backgrounds or scenes, such as “disaster 
girl” (an image of a young child with a wicked look on her face that is 
superimposed onto various crisis backgrounds) (KnowYourMeme, 2021). 
The manipulation of the images in the memes plays with concepts of 
photographic evidence and truth, and the practice includes an awareness 
of the boundaries or limitations of photography as an evidential docu- 
ment. Through this play and shared knowledge, relationships are built. 

The genre of stock character macros like “confession bear” and “Asian 
dad” play with overt stereotypes and cultural constructs. Jacqueline 
Vickery and Andrew Nelson (2013) have examined “confession bear” 
and the idea of confession as a private practice. They have explored the 
ways people experience this meme, which is recognised as having limita- 
tions and pushing boundaries by publicly (although anonymously) 
acknowledging what is typically kept private. Focused on the “Asian dad” 
meme, Zhao Ding (2015) argues that such memes complicate the con- 
struction of racial identities because they act at once as jokes and as rep- 
resentations of the social conflicts surrounding race. Stereotypes are a 
social construct, and one of the ways this meme works as a joke is by 
drawing awareness to the boundaries that stereotypes create. 

An awareness of boundaries that separate us from others, objects and 
the world around us can also be identified by examining the spatial rela- 
tionships of digital cultures. For example, Jason Farman’s (2015) work 
offers insights into social concepts of embodiment, identity and commu- 
nity in the digital age, highlighting that proximity and location are means 
through which certain bodies are privileged in digital cultures. Notions of 
“place” as a space of intimate identification (Hjorth & Hinton, 2019) 
also deal with Touch as contiguity because the identification of place 
includes ideas of boundary making in relationships of space. Social 
boundaries of public and private space continue to be culturally limited 
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for certain bodies where social gestures are linked to public space (Senft, 
2008) and gendered bodies in a history (Andreallo, 2017). The move- 
ment of boundaries and spaces has also been examined in concepts of 
“digital wayfaring” (Hjorth & Pink, 2014), which explains the way selfies 
act as kinaesthetic practices (Frosh, 2015) that define boundaries of bod- 
ies moving through digital social spaces. 

The boundaries of selfies and memes can be considered in terms of the 
way they communicate across time and space, thus minimising boundar- 
ies of distance, and for the cultural significance of how boundaries are 
performed in selfies. For example, gestured handholding, experienced 
when the extended arm is included in some selfie frames, connects the 
viewer to the performer (Frosh, 2015). It is a physical representation of 
boundaries that separate us, but simultaneously gestures towards connec- 
tion in the act of sharing. Boundaries are also apparent by the conditions 
that establish the interface between the subject and the viewer. This may 
be the materiality of the technological device, software such as filters, or 
the cultural assumptions of individual subjects and viewers. The cultural 
significance of how boundaries are performed in selfies is seen in the ways 
selfies have been identified as gendered (Albury, 2015) and performing to 
social ideals (Tiidenberg, 2018), and how memes work through cultural 
identifications (Gal et al., 2016). 

Differentiation is where “touch signifies the difference between self and 
other beyond the boundary” (Cranny-Francis, 2011b, p. 475). Whereas 
contiguity is in the awareness of boundaries, differentiation considers 
beyond the boundaries. So, in the case of selfies, although the extended 
arm cut into the frame of a selfie presents an awareness of boundaries, the 
selfie also moves beyond the boundaries of time and space through the 
immediacy of its sharing. 

Touch as differentiation both connects us to technology and to each 
other, and differentiates us from technology and each other. In this way, 
Touch specifies uniqueness from the other—the other body, or the other 
as cultures outside the one in which we perform—-so that as humans, we 
enjoy an intimacy through connection with other and, at the same time, 
identify ourselves as unique. Touch has the potential to differentiate 
human from object, real from not real. This is also an essential aspect of 
authenticity (Hess, 2015), which is important to social media connection. 
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Differentiation also has the potential to exclude by defining what bod- 
ies are addressed and who forms a community (Farman, 2020), and how 
platforms are dominated by particular bodies (Massanari, 2013, 2015). 
Drawing on the concepts of social spaces and proxemics that Farman 
(2020) discusses, differentiation also has the potential for examining the 
complexity of agency in online practices such as selfies and memes (Senft, 
2015; Senft & Baym, 2015) where it can potentially contribute to an 
ethics of photo sharing. 


Positioning 


The sense of touch includes access to tactile, proprioceptive and vestibu- 
lar senses, enabling us to position ourselves in space and time. These 
internal touch sensors “enable us to position our bodies in space, even 
without visual stimuli, and to achieve equilibrium or balance” (Cranny- 
Francis, 2011b, p. 476). Furthermore “positioning is always meaningful, 
and it enacts social and cultural meanings that locate us in our world” 
(Cranny-Francis, 2011b, p. 476). One way of positioning works in the 
context of selfies and memes is through the positioning of the viewer— 
their knowledge of the cultural conversation in time and space is essential 
to locating the meaning. 

In the context of networked social relationships, Touch signifies posi- 
tioning in multiple ways, including physical and embodied practices that 
have emotional, intellectual and spiritual meaning. If addressed reflec- 
tively, this positioning can make us aware of our own social, cultural and 
ethical positioning because, physically, “touch creates an awareness of our 
location in time/space through embodied engagement with the world 
around us” (Cranny-Francis, 2011b, p. 476). The amount of space some- 
thing takes up in relation to our body acts as a signifier of our relation- 
ship: if something is bigger than us, then that thing or body is signified 
as having greater power, authority and dominance. When certain bodies 
are treated as socially invisible or do not have representation, then this 
signifies that they do not enjoy power, authority or dominance, socially 
or culturally. 
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In the use of memes, groups of people identifying and actively partici- 
pating (Gal et al., 2016; Shifman, 2014b) makes a topic of conversation 
fill space and, in this way, emphasises a powerful context. Another exam- 
ple of space—power relationships is the way selfies make bodies of women 
visible in public spaces (Burns, 2015). The dominant female figure is not 
traditionally accepted, as is evident in a social history of nineteenth- 
century Europe, where female bodies were limited to private space 
(Andreallo, 2017; Kessler, 2006). Selfies therefore disrupt traditional 
concepts of public space as a political arena where visibility for some 
groups of people is traditionally limited. Furthermore, experiences of 
selfies disrupt traditional ideas of time and space; for example, one can 
perform a selfie and share it with another person vast distances around 
the globe, linking a moment in time and space as experience. 

Digital social networks and performance, however, are not utopias of 
visibility: bodies, visibility and ways of being continue to be in a type of 
struggle, despite the hopes of early research on participatory cultures. 
One example of such struggles of visibility is exposed by Burns’s (2015) 
examination of selfies and young women (which I will discuss in more 


detail in Chap. 4). 


Touch Is an Essential Aspect of Digitally 
Networked Social Relationships 


Close examination and mapping of Touch has the potential to reveal 
things about the society and cultures we live in and ourselves as embod- 
ied subjects. Depending on the type of touch, and the bodies, social posi- 
tioning and spaces involved, Touch can include degrees of both intimacy 
and violence. 

We can use the fundamentals of Touch to understand how social rela- 
tionships of photographic practices such as selfies and memes act as the 
skin of culturally inscribed bodies. 

In this chapter, I have recognised and located the fundamentals of 
Touch as embodied practices. The fundamentals of Touch have been 
derived from diverse literature on how touch functions most broadly in 
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cultural practices and then linked to the work of scholars explicitly focus- 
ing on digital cultures. Close reflexive mapping of the fundamentals of 
Touch in the space of digitally networked socialities offers a means 
through which the complexities of the technological self can be exam- 
ined. Furthermore, this map offers a means for considering an ethics of 
digitally networked social relationships beyond memes and selfies, and 
indeed beyond visual, including the ways social relationships both enable 
and constrain technological bodies and embodied practice. 

The focus of this book is specifically on memes and selfies as visual 
social practices; however, the mapping in this chapter has been approached 
from general to more specific so that it may also be helpful for future 
examinations of Touch beyond visual socialities and, more broadly, for 
everyday networked social interactions. Furthermore, examining visual 
practices beyond traditional visual limitations aims to locate selfies and 
memes as multimodal practices of the embodied self that can extend 
beyond visual contexts of touch. 

Although the map of Touch offered in this chapter presents a broad 
approach to networked, embodied practices of touch, the meaning of 
Touch is always specific and contextual. With this in mind, the next 
chapter moves towards a more profound mapping of selfies and memes 
specifically by considering the example of memes consisting of selfies 
known as PrettyGirlsUglyFaces. 
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Mapping Touch of (Ugly) Selfies, 
Memes, and Jokes as Forms of Intimacy 
and Violence 


Abstract To further consider the ways Touch both enables and con- 
strains bodies and ways of being, this chapter examines Touch as includ- 
ing forms of both intimacy and violence. Extending from the implicit 
understandings of selfies and memes as Touch (Chap. 2) and the initial 
mapping of Touch (Chap. 3), the PrettyGirlsUglyFaces meme (and the 
selfies that make up the meme) is used as an example to consider selfies 
and memes as intimacy and violence. Then, drawing on the fundamen- 
tals of Touch (Chap. 3), I begin to plot a map of Touch, identifying how 
the example meme and selfies act as intimate connections that are posi- 
tioned in a culture of violence. Central to this chapter is the identification 
of the joke’s importance to the positioning of visual conversations in 
social networks. As a form of Touch, the joke is identified as both enabling 
and constraining intimacy and violence. Examining memes and selfies as 
practices of connectivity and symbolic violence further recognises Touch 
for the ways it culturally both enables and constrains bodies and 
identifications. 
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intimacy ° Technology-facilitated violence * Symbolic violence ° Joke ° 
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Selfies and memes are practices of Touch that have mainly been identified 
for the ways they can involve intimate connection (Humphreys et al., 
2013; McGlotten, 2013; Petersen et al., 2017; Proitz et al., 2017; Van 
Dijck, 2013); however, they can also be used and experienced as violence 
(Bailey et al., 2021; Dunn, 2021; Jane, 2016; Senft, 2015). In this chap- 
ter, Touch is considered to include forms of both intimacy and violence 
to contribute to a mapping of cultural Touch (as proposed in Chap. 3). 
Continuing to focus on selfies and memes as embodied practices of the 
technological self, where we live im media rather than with media (Deuze, 
2011, p. 138), this chapter considers how social bodies are both enabled 
and constrained by Touch in the contexts of violence and intimacy. 

Discussion of the intimacy of social media focuses on connections. 
Considered a positive goal for relationships, intimacy is understood to 
involve sharing emotions, experiences and affective bodily proximities. 
Describing intimacy of connections as inextricably entwined with social 
media, Petersen et al. write that “both intimacy and social media allow 
people to express and share what matters to them, and both encourage 
personalised connection and inter-activity” (Petersen et al., 2017, p. 4). 
In addition to this, it is claimed that intimacy has increased with digitally 
networked social media, as well as a need to communicate the intimacy 
of self (Humphreys et al., 2013; Van Dijck, 2013). In the work focused 
on intimacies of self, intimacy has been recognised as involving many 
textures (McGlotten, 2013), including “ugly” intimacies like heartbreak 
and loss (Proitz et al., 2017) that are generally not considered to be 
positive. 

Selfies and memes have been identified as social media that act as inti- 
mate connections through displayed gesture (Frosh, 2015, 2018; Senft & 
Baym, 2015) and the immediacy of the sharing, where the receiver is at 
one with the selfie producer (Andreallo, 2019). Furthermore, jokes are 
integral to how memes work to form intimate connections of 
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identification between people (Albury, 2015; Shifman, 2007, 2014b; 
Shifman & Blondheim, 2010). Although it is argued that both the archi- 
tecture of online spaces and the etiquette of behaving within these spaces 
tend to favour the dense proliferation of intimacies with others (Payne, 
2014), there are also experiences of violence in social media. 

Violence includes not only physical, emotional and psychological 
abuse (United Nations, 1979), but also technological abuse (Simonovic 
et al., 2018). Technology-facilitated violence, or as Suzie Dunn refers to 
it “TFV” (Dunn, 2021), is an umbrella term that includes cyberbullying, 
trolling (Lumsden & Morgan, 2018), online abuse (Matsuda, 2018), 
cyberviolence (Peterson & Densley, 2017), harassment, technology- 
facilitated coercive control, symbolic violence (Barratt, 2018; Lumsden 
& Morgan, 2018) and representational violence (Hall & Hearn, 2019). 
Research into technology-facilitated violence highlights the extent of 
gendered violence (Jane, 2016, 2020; Johanssen, 2021; Lumsden & 
Morgan, 2018), which includes rape and death threats, body shaming 
(Jane, 2016), misrepresentation and presentations of the feminine as 
aligned with incompetence or deviance (Lumsden & Morgan, 2018). 
Selfies and memes act as violence when used against the original pro- 
ducer’s intent or without their consent, violating their agency. Examples 
include public profile images reused in memes against the producer's 
original intent and often in negative ways (Senft & Baym, 2015), as well 
as the recontextualisation of nude images, and photoshopping or deep- 
fakes of people into porn images (Dunn, 2021; Hall & Hearn, 2019). 

Symbolic violence (Wacquant & Bourdieu, 1992) has been considered 
instrumental for examining social media relationships because it provides 
an explanatory power not provided elsewhere (Lumsden & Morgan, 
2018; Skeggs, 2004). Part of this explanatory power resides in how it 
locates violence beyond physical concepts. In this chapter, I extend on 
Pierre Bourdieu’s idea of symbolic violence, which although limited to 
considerations of class and race can also be extended to recognise a variety 
of other power relationships including gender (Lumsden & Morgan, 
2018; McRobbie, 2004). 

One of the critical aspects of symbolic violence is that it is the violence 
that is “exercised upon the social agent with his or her complicity” 
(Wacquant & Bourdieu, 1992, p. 167). This complicity commonly 
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occurs in technology-facilitated violence when victims are culturally 
expected to remain silent and are often socially disciplined to do so 
through blame (Marwick, 2017), such as suggestions that they deserve 
the treatment or were asking for it. This is also reinforced by authorities 
such as police when victims are told to “take a little break from the inter- 
net”, or to “use less attractive profile images” and “engage with less pro- 
vocative politics online” (Jane, 2016, p. 4). The adage of “don’t feed the 
trolls” also works along these lines of silencing victims (Lumsden & 
Morgan, 2018). 

Symbolic violence and these examples highlight that when we talk 
about so-called social media, we need to acknowledge the contexts of 
social relationships positioned in cultural structures. The complexity of 
how forms of Touch such as intimacy and violence culturally enable and 
constrain bodies and ways of being requires further consideration. 

In this chapter, I use the PrettyGirls UglyFaces (PGUF) meme (and the 
selfies that make up the meme) (KnowYourMeme, 2021) as an example 
to consider how the meme is located in social relationships of intimacy in 
contexts of violence. I employ the five fundamentals of Touch (discussed 
in Chap. 3) to contribute to a map of culturally meaningful Touch, where 
intimacy and violence (as forms of Touch) are examined for how they 
both enable and constrain bodies and ways of being. 

In what follows, I first discuss the positioning of the PGUF meme and 
selfies, which involves understanding what the meme is, who is involved, 
where it is located and how the social interaction is communicated 
through the joke. In this context, I then consider the social relationships 
of Touch as connection and engagement, and contiguity and differentia- 
tion, and discuss how violence and intimacy both enable and constrain. 


Mapping Touch Through 
the PrettyGirlsUglyFaces Meme and Selfies 


Positioning of the PGUF Meme and Selfies 
In considering the social relationships of Touch, I will begin with the 


fundamental of positioning. However, positioning is only one of the fun- 
damentals of Touch and does not function independently. Rather, the 
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other four fundamentals—connection, engagement, contiguity and dif- 
ferentiation—shape aspects of positioning as much as positioning shapes 
them. For the purposes of this chapter, I will first establish the position- 
ing of the PGUF meme and selfies before discussing the other four 
fundamentals. 

Positioning is gestured through the point of view: who is being repre- 
sented as looking or as actively gazing (Berger, 2008; Mulvey, 1989). 
Positioning is also gestured through the space something takes up, and 
who is visible or filling a space. The way the PGUF meme and selfies link 
people with shared political sentiments together, described by Senft 
(2008) as “networked reflective solidarity”, works to position the partici- 
pants of the PGUF meme not only as a shared point of view but as a 
group that has the presence of the space it occupies. 

Considering the positioning of Touch in social relationships requires 
first identifying the bodies involved, and then recognising how they are 
positioned within social and cultural structures, and how they position 
themselves in the context of selfie or meme practices. The bodies involved 
in selfies and memes include whoever is looking and observing, as well as 
the bodies performing in the selfie or meme. The PGUF meme also needs 
to be contextualised in time and space to position the meaning of Touch. 
This can include the social platform context and how the bodies are situ- 
ated in the platform space, and how they are treated in broader social 
contexts and reported media. It also includes the history of how the bod- 
ies involved have been culturally located through various modes of repre- 
sentation and communication. All these attributes inform meaningful 
Touch, but the tools of communication are also essential. For example, 
the PGUF meme uses the communicative tool of jokes, a popular form 
of networked communication, and understanding how the joke func- 
tions socially is key to understanding the social relationships of Touch. 

Positioning as a fundamental of Touch is discussed here under four 
themes: “what”, which introduces the focus example of the PGUF meme; 
“who”, which defines the looking and touching bodies involved; “where”, 
which historically locates the bodies and conversation, and reported and 
networked media conversations at the time of the meme, as well as the 
platforms (and spaces within and beyond them) in which the conversa- 
tion takes place; and “how”, which focuses on jokes as a communicative 
tool employed in the social relationships of Touch. 
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What Is the PGUF Meme (and Uglies)? 


The PGUF meme makes use of what have come to be known as “uglies” 
(or ugly selfies). It was Catness_NeverClean who is claimed to have first 
posted uglies juxtaposed with “normal faces” on Reddit on 13 July 2012, 
provoking the popular PrettyGirlsUglyFaces meme (Reddit, 2021a; 
Fig. 4.1). Since then, the PGUF meme has reached viral proportions and 
has continued to receive contributions to the Reddit community since 
2012 (KnowYourMeme, 2021). 

Ugly selfies are the selfies we do not usually share publicly. Some peo- 
ple keep them private, and others actively perform them to send to friends 
or have accounts dedicated to the performance. They are typically any 
twisted face or angle that you would not usually want to be captured, or 
that is considered an improper public performance. 

The PGUF meme is not the only version of memes containing uglies, 
nor are ugly selfies limited to memes. The performance of ugly selfies is 
thought to have first appeared on Tumblr, but they are also the topic of 
many “seconds”, or secondary accounts, and private Facebook groups. 
Subreddits (communities within the Reddit social media platform) 
include “You are so beaut-OHGOD!” (Reddit, 2021b), and Tumblr uses 


Fig. 4.1 Two examples of the PrettyGirlsUglyFaces meme. The images here have 
had a filter applied and colour removed to preserve some anonymity when chang- 
ing the context of the posts 
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the tags “pretty girls ugly faces”, “pretty girl ugly face” and “ugly selfie”. 
Common hashtags on Instagram include #prettygirluglyface and 
#uglyselfie. 


Who Are the Performers of Touch? 


The bodies involved in the PGUF meme are young women aged in their 
20s to late 30s. The subreddit includes people mainly from the United 
States, New Zealand, Australia and the United Kingdom. The gender of 
the selfie subjects is specified on the site by the title of PrettyGirlsUglyFaces 
that includes “girls”. The concept of the feminine in this site appears lim- 
ited to female bodies as a gender binary; another site, named HGUF 
(handsomeguysuglyfaces), has been produced for male participants. The 
gender binary is present in the concept of the male body being limited to 
handsome (a concept for masculine performance) and the female body to 
pretty, which suggests femininity. 

The bodies involved in a meme include not only the bodies that the 
meme and selfies focus upon, and who is involved in the conversation, 
but also myself as a researcher. My interest in the PGUF meme was first 
through involvement directly in the Reddit group and an interest in ugly 
selfies. Later, this site and meme became the focus of my PhD thesis that 
investigated networked visual social relationships. As a researcher of this 
meme aiming towards more reflexive research, I note here that I am a 
cisgendered woman, identifying as she/her, with a mixed-Italian heritage 
and living on Australian land. This declaration positions to some extent 
the ideas and looking practices I have in this context. 


Where Are the Bodies Located in the Practices 
of Touch? 


The PGUF meme is located on the Reddit social media platform. The obser- 
vations made here apply to selfies uploaded to the PrettyGirlsUglyFaces sub- 
reddit site between January 2014 and January 2015. The site is still active; 
however, posts now commonly include more videos than photos. 
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Furthermore, they are not often uploaded as one juxtaposed image; 
instead, the viewer has to scroll through from pretty to ugly. At the time 
of final edits of this chapter the PrettyGirlsUglyFaces subreddit appears 
to be becoming superseded by the “You are so beaut-OHGOD!” 
subreddit. 

Reddit’s culture and the platform support gendered violence 
(Massanari, 2017; Massanari, 2015). The site is well known to be domi- 
nated by geek masculinity that privileges the white, non-disabled, young, 
straight, cisgendered male over other ways of being (Massanari, 2013; 
Massanari, 2015, p. 129). The Reddit context of dominant masculinity 
(Massanari, 2015) and toxic culture (Massanari, 2017) is significant for 
the PGUF subreddit community, which includes female, feminine per- 
formances as practices of engagement and connection. I discuss this fur- 
ther later in this chapter. 

The memes and conversations of the PGUF site are public, that is, 
these images and conversations are publicly accessible to anyone with 
access to the internet. The presence of the bodies of young women in an 
openly public space is significant, as such exposure has a long history of 
being considered limited and taboo. In European history, the female 
middle-class body has been limited to private space (D’Souza et al., 2006; 
Pollock, 2018), extending back to nineteenth-century Europe, where the 
only visible female bodies in public space and streets were sex workers. 
Middle-class women avoided public spaces to avoid loss of virtue. If a 
woman was even perceived to have lost virtue, her fortune and future 
were at threat. Women’s bodies were controlled through this threat. To 
avoid criticism, women who needed to move through city streets were 
chaperoned and dressed their bodies in homogeneous dress, covering 
even their faces with veils of lace (Kessler, 2006). 

The idea of female bodies being limited to private space and immoral 
when in public continues into recent history. The PGUF meme was at its 
height of popularity during 2012-2015 (KnowYourMeme, 2021), a time 
in which media reports and online comments targeted selfies performed 
by young women as something immoral (Burns, 2015), echoing the 
ancient view of women performing in public space (Kessler, 2006). 
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How the Interaction Is Communicated: The Joke 


The joke is a popular and common communicative tool in networked 
social relationships and has long been recognised as a central aspect of 
digital cultures (Albury, 2015; Andreallo, 2017; Shifman & Blondheim, 
2010) and indeed memes (Davison, 2012; Dynel, 2016; Milner, 2018; 
Shifman, 2014b). In conversation, jokes enhance interactivity by func- 
tioning as relief and exposing incongruity, and they can also be used to 
imply superiority (Billig, 2005; Lynch, 2002; Oring, 2010; Shifman, 
2014b). In these ways, they provide cohesion and intimacy amongst the 
participants of the visual conversation. 

Although we often conflate things that make us laugh or are comical 
with jokes, something comic is not necessarily a joke (Freud, 1976, 
pp. 39-40). Essentially a joke deals with exposing social or cultural taboo, 
while something comic is humorous but does not specifically deal with 
such taboo. The social function of jokes has also been explained through 
release theory (Spencer, 1875, as cited in Freud, 1976), enabling the dis- 
charge of pent-up tension and anxiety. 

Freud drew on the work of Kuno Fisher (1889, as cited in Freud, 
1976) and Theodor Lipps (1898, as cited in Freud, 1976) to begin to 
distinguish the joke from the comical, explicitly locating the difference in 
active behaviour and relationship to the object. He wrote, “the character- 
istic which distinguishes the joke within the class of the comic is attrib- 
uted by Lipps to action, to the active behaviour of the subject, but by 
Fisher to its relation to the object, which he considers is the concealed 
ugliness of the world of thoughts” (Freud, 1976, p. 40). The joke then 
provides a way to release social and political pent-up tensions (Benton, 
1988; Mindess, 2017; Sykes, 1966), and a means through which to dis- 
cuss that which is ugly and to cross social boundaries to allow people to 
say “what they would never dare say blankly” (Shifman & Blondheim, 
2010, p. 1349). 

The joke plays an integral part in how memes and selfies touch the 
participants. If we think of jokes as a way to discharge pent-up tensions 
(Spencer, 1875, as cited in Freud, 1976), then memes and selfies as jokes 
provide a means to access or identify cultural and social tensions, things 
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that are perhaps usually assumed, perceived, made culturally invisible or 
not dared to be spoken openly. On the other hand, if the joke is, in fact, 
located in the active behaviour of the subject and in the object of the joke 
(Freud, 1976), then the behaviour and the object of the joke are a means 
through which the social tensions can be identified. 

Although jokes might touch us by bringing joy or a form of identifica- 
tion, by playing with social and cultural boundaries and tensions, jokes 
are forms of Touch and explicitly deal with Touch. As you may recall 
from Chaps. 2 and 3, Touch essentially deals with boundaries: the bound- 
aries of bodies (or entities) that are so close that no space remains between 
them, and the boundaries of the space in which the bodies perform. It is 
through these boundaries that the fundamentals of Touch—connection, 
engagement, contiguity, differentiation and positioning—can be identi- 
fied. The joke as tensions (Spencer, 1875, as cited in Freud, 1976) is the 
place where cultural boundaries are crossed. Dealing with boundaries and 
boundary-crossing, and places of connection and identification, is essen- 
tial to the joke, and these are also essential elements of the definition and 
our cultural understanding of Touch. 

In the case of the PGUF meme, the active behaviour of the joke (Freud, 
1976) is in the performance of ugliness, and the object of the joke (Freud, 
1976) is the female, feminine body in public space. Here is a perfor- 
mance that would typically not be done in public, but instead be limited 
to home and hidden from social view. The distinction between private 
and public face is signalled by the posts labelled as, for example, “home 
face” or “at work, after work”. In the PGUF meme, ugly and pretty are 
defined as a social constraint for the young female body. The joke then is 
in the subversion of exposing and crossing social and cultural boundaries 
for female bodies and, in the juxtaposition of difference, contradicting 
what is the proper, socially accepted performance. 

The joke of the PGUF meme is also located in the context of a culture 
of gendered violence on Reddit, where these posts allow some agency to 
the female participants. In a context where abusers feel entitled to hack 
women’s online accounts to steal nude photos and share them on the 
internet (Massanari, 2017), these photos are publicly shared by the selfie 
performers. Furthermore, in the context of a platform that relies on 
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feminine stereotypes (Massanari, 2015), here stereotypes are exposed, 
and the judgement of being pretty enough for male desires is rejected 
through the performance of ugly. 


Connection and Engagement of the PGUF 
Meme and Selfies 


As discussed in Chap. 3, connection is located as one of the interdepen- 
dent fundamentals of Touch and is culturally determined by the distinc- 
tion of ethnicity, class, age, gender and disability. Depending on these 
distinctions, people have a corresponding agency to touch or be touched. 

The fundamental of engagement extends beyond simply connection to 
capture a sense of Touch as “being with”. Furthermore, engagement rec- 
ognises the polysemy of Touch that can include physical, emotional and 
intellectual practice, often accompanied by verbal, visual, aural and kin- 
aesthetic practices that locate the contact as intentional. Engagement as 
“being with” also directs us to the concept of gesture, which includes the 
selfie as embodied media (Farman, 2020; Frosh, 2015, 2018) and its 
interplay with bounded and unbounded social spaces, including public 
spaces, as well as the intimate identification of “place” (Hjorth & 
Hinton, 2019). 

The PGUF meme works as a gesture (of “being with”) in which the 
selfie performance of ugly and pretty is foremost a joke. One of the ways 
jokes act to expose social and cultural constraints is by exposing that 
which should not be said (Freud, 1976). Here the “emotional hook” 
(Bacareza Balance, 2012, p. 139) of shared affective investments in the 
group works by identifying ideals of performance for young women in 
Western culture. The statement is more than “I am here” (Koliska & 
Roberts, 2015) because the joke essentially works to expose social and 
cultural constraints. These constraints are identified through the perfor- 
mance. This joke also works in the greater public space where people who 
may not feel an affiliation with the identifications of the group (specifi- 
cally the contained performance of self as a young, Western female) can 
still experience the humour of the performance by acknowledging that 
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the ugly selfie is not socially acceptable public behaviour or representa- 
tion. Indeed, these are the very performances that Catness_NeverClean 
had been told not to perform in public since she was a child 
(KnowYourMeme, 2021). 

Experiences of people participating in the PGUF group where the joke 
works in the greater public space rather than on a deeper afhliation and 
identification through contribution can be described as types of connec- 
tion rather than engagement. A connection that might be understood as 
similar to the example I explained earlier of brushing by or accidentally 
touching another, unknown person on a train, as opposed to the inten- 
tional touch of someone with whom we share a prior connection. 

Engagement in the meme community on the Reddit platform must 
follow specific rules that are not only specified in the site group rules and 
defined to some extent in the group title, but identified explicitly by the 
cultural context of Reddit as a largely misogynistic platform (Massanari, 
2017), prone to gendered violence against the bodies performing in 
PGUF selfies. 

The gestural hooks (of “being with”) for those affiliated with the PGUF 
community are not limited to the meme itself but extend to the intersub- 
jectivity (Zhao & Zappavigna, 2018) that includes the re-performance 
and sharing of the meme, as well as gestures of titling of posts, upvoting 
and commenting on selfies. Whereas simply commenting or viewing can 
be considered a form of connection, engagement most often involves 
more commitment, including actions that show identification with the 
idea and concept behind the memes such as contributing to the titles or 
contributing performances of self that affiliate with the group 
conversation. 

The titles of the posts form part of the joke of the PGUF meme and 
may include sayings, popular culture references, and before and after 
ideas of public performance. As jokes that are the gestural hook of being 
with, they do this by exposing an ugliness to the world (Fisher, 1889, as 
cited in Freud, 1976) where the female body is a site for violence. For 
instance, some of the titles refer to old sayings or colloquial language such 
as “hit with the ugly stick”, a saying used to describe women who have 
suffered domestic beatings and sometimes those considered not pretty 
enough for feminine performance. Other titles link concepts of prettiness 
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to virtue, one directly referencing the notion represented in the Robert 
Louis Stevenson (Stevenson, 1886) story of Jekyll and Hyde and specifi- 
cally gendering the reference as “Miss Jekyll and Mrs Hyde”, where ugli- 
ness is revealed after tricking partners into marriage. Other titles also 
allude to the idea of the female as a trickster (Lumsden & Morgan, 2018) 
and concepts of public performance, where examples include “before 
wedding, after wedding”, or “me at work, me at home”. 

In the PGUF meme, the concepts of pretty and ugly are performed in 
juxtaposition to each other. Ugly is represented by combinations of facial 
contortions to imply corpulence (many chins), lack of containment or 
control (tongue spilling out, drool, food falling out of the mouth), a large 
forehead or an “unnatural” appearance (too much makeup, enlarged star- 
ing eyes). Mouths are often open and directed at the camera, and staring, 
popping eyes intimidate the viewer. Failed selfie attributes that are exag- 
gerated in uglies include poor lighting and the camera angled from below 
the face. In contrast, “pretty” performances (framed as the usual) include 
a narrow chin (as a feminine attribute but also in contrast to corpulence) 
and large eyes (but not forehead), which are also accentuated by the angle 
of view. The juxtaposition of ugly and pretty creates the joke; the ugly 
seeks to reaffirm the pretty and point out the containment and unreality 
of both ugly and pretty. All these entanglements of Touch act as engage- 
ment, saying not just “I am here” but also taking part in these limitations, 
identifications and social constraints. 


Contiguity and Differentiation in the PGUF 
Meme and Selfies 


In Chap. 3, I described how contiguity as a fundamental of Touch is sig- 
nified through awareness of the boundaries that separate us from others, 
from objects and from the world around us. Essentially it alerts us to the 
conditions under which a connection takes place. I also mentioned that 
in social media and digital cultures such as selfies, contiguity can be 
understood through the examination of public and private space, and 
online and offline selves, as well as concepts of place (Hjorth & Hinton, 
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2019) that include contextualising conversations to platform rules (Katz 
& Crocker, 2015; Kennedy et al., 2016; Massanari, 2013, 2015). 

In establishing the PGUF meme’s positioning earlier in this chapter, I 
presented the context of platform conversations as gendered violence, as 
well as historical and social spaces. What follows here is further consider- 
ation of contiguity and differentiation in the space of the meme, repre- 
sentations and performance. 

PGUF performances signify an awareness of boundaries (contiguity) 
by defining who can perform in this group (young women who can per- 
form pretty). However, by limiting performers to a binary difference, 
conversations in the PGUF subreddit group are primarily limited to 
binary notions of gender. Furthermore, understanding culturally situated 
jokes (such as those I mention in the forthcoming sections referencing 
types of violence) is part of cultural awareness. Even if a saying is under- 
stood as something repeated from previous generations, the repetition of 
the saying identifies a cultural knowledge and historical awareness of a 
phenomenon. 

The exaggeration of performed ugliness juxtaposed with pretty perfor- 
mance exposes an everyday representation of self as absent. This absence 
works as “differentiation to what is beyond the boundary” (Cranny- 
Francis, 2011, p. 475). The pretty selfie is a “typical” selfie or selfie usually 
shared in public spaces. Thus, naming it as pretty defines pretty as the 
norm or ordinary representation of self for the participant. Although we 
might understand what is normal as everyday, “the norm represents the 
prevailing standard” (Russo, 1994, p. vii), where what is normal is not 
the same as ordinary (Canguilhem, 1978/2012) or every day; rather it is 
a culturally performed idea of normal. The exaggerated performance of 
ugly exposes the polar opposite of pretty as also being a performance. So, 
here amongst the theatricals, the everyday self remains absent. This 
absence is significant because that which is excluded is also an essential 
part of the presentation of self (Van Leeuwen, 2008), where absence can 
identify the social performative limitations for the performing bodies, as 
well as social and cultural expectations that constrain ways of being. 

In most selfie practices, however, it is the uglies that are edited, cut 
(Warfield, 2016) and absent from public view. The uglies in the PGUF 
meme are the performance of self that people do not usually share. More 
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than this, they include representations of self that do not fit culturally 
accepted ways of being. Because of this, close consideration of uglies has 
the potential to define what cultural and social standards are and how 
they are performed. 

Overall, the uglies on the PGUF subreddit site identify the bodies 
involved as in disorder because they are uncontrolled or out of control, 
and they include exaggerated attributes of failed selfies. The ugly identifi- 
cations, unlike the performance of pretty, are far more unique to each 
participant. 


A Summary of Observations of the PGUF 
Meme and Selfies as Touch 


So far in this chapter, the five interdependent fundamentals of Touch 
have provided a means through which the example of the PGUF meme 
and selfies within it can be mapped as relationships of Touch. Before 
discussing more explicitly how these practices enable and constrain ways 
of being and identifications, I will briefly summarise the map. 

The fundamental of positioning focuses on affiliation of participants in 
the PGUF group identifying as young women and presents the con- 
straints of performing in public contexts and the misogynistic cultural 
context of Reddit (Massanari, 2015). This is highlighted through the 
subversive act of performing ugly, which is located as a private or hidden 
version of self appearing in the public space and the digital platform. 

Connections are formed through participation in the group, which 
might include sharing versions of the meme, sharing or simply viewing 
selfies, plus various other forms of participation. People engage when 
they identify as part of the group. This form of engagement is most com- 
monly accompanied by other practices of contribution, such as produc- 
ing, uploading, titling, commenting or upvoting, which signify the 
engagement as intentional. The connections and engagement all occur 
through identifications specific to the PGUF group, as well as through 
cultural identifications specific to the context identified by the group’s 
positioning. 
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Touch as contiguity in the PGUF subreddit group is observed mainly 
through who is included and excluded. Specifically, to engage in this 
group, people must be young women, who are able to perform social 
attributes of pretty, have access to media to perform selfies and be familiar 
contributors (or Redditors) in the context of the platform (Massanari, 
2015). Affiliation as part of the group defines the participants in relation 
to the world outside the group (differentiation) and defines the partici- 
pants of the group in the context of Reddit (differentiation) as a misogy- 
nist geek culture (Massanari, 2015). The affiliation of who is included in 
the group is defined in the title and performances of the group in relation 
to the female body (contiguity). 

Touch signified through contiguity and differentiation also includes the 
topical discussion of the meme that deals with social and cultural limita- 
tions for the female body. Ugly and pretty are presented in juxtaposition, 
which renders the everyday self as absent. Ugly is that which is outside 
the boundary of sociocultural norms (differentiation). The uniqueness of 
individual performances of ugly, as well as the unique aspects of self in 
pretty performance, is observable, but they also present the stereotypical 
limitations of ways of being in public space, as well as limited ideas of 
pretty. The limited forms of presenting as pretty and ugly act as a form of 
continuity because the participants are bound together in this way. 


Violence and Intimacy as Forms of Touch 


In this section I will explore how forms of Touch such as intimacy and 
violence both enable and constrain bodies and ways of being, and the 
degrees and coexistence of both intimacy and violence in social media 
contexts. In the case of the PGUF meme community on Reddit, connec- 
tions are constrained to people who have access to the internet to post on 
the public site. Furthermore, the conversation is constrained to female 
bodies and performance of femininity, and contributors perform within 
social constraints of “pretty” and being perceived as a young woman or 
“girl”. This is further constrained in the template of the meme and the 
focus of the joke, and identified in the subreddit title of 
PrettyGirlsUglyFaces. 
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However, the constraints specified by the title and website and the 
requirements for the performance of PGUF selfies also enable this specific 
group of people to enjoy engagement through familiar identifications of 
social constraints and ways of being. To reiterate, it is significant that this 
public community group has been formed in the social media platform 
of Reddit that is known for the dominant geek masculinity that privileges 
the white, non-disabled, young, straight, cisgendered male over other 
ways of being (Massanari, 2015, p. 129). This is a platform where mem- 
bers of the PGUF subreddit community would not often be welcome or 
included, and where young women are often stereotyped and objectified. 
Furthermore, the community began in 2012 (KnowYourMeme, 2021) 
when selfies performed by young women were commonly demonised in 
reported media and online comments (Andreallo, 2017; Burns, 2015). 
This attitude towards young women performing selfies is located in his- 
tory, limiting the female body to a private space to preserve virtue 
(Andreallo, 2017; D’Souza et al., 2006; Kessler, 2006). In the contexts of 
the Reddit platforms male geek culture and negative media targeting this 
specific group of people, the PGUF subreddit acts as a type of subversive 
act by enabling a conversation and presence for bodies that are excluded 
from the dominant focus group and conversations of the site. Thus, the 
selfie and meme producers carve out a space and enable a community to 
connect by enjoying agency as a photographer and sharing themselves in 
performance. 

This struggle of enabling and constraining female bodies can be consid- 
ered part of a struggle involving symbolic violence (McRobbie, 2004; 
Wacquant & Bourdieu, 1992). An essential aspect of symbolic violence is 
how the violated bodies remain complicit. To reiterate, one of the ways 
this is ensured in social media is by the silencing of victims or making 
certain bodies invisible. Examples include the adage “dont feed the 
trolls”, which essentially tells victims implicitly to “put up and shut up” 
(Lumsden & Morgan, 2018, p. 122) meaning to be silent and continue 
being abused. In addition, Reddit platform communities commonly 
practise technology-facilitated abuse (Dunn, 2021), including trolling, 
stereotypical representations of women, and violations of female bodies 
and representation (Massanari, 2015). In this way, the Reddit culture 
seeks to uphold the complicity of symbolic violence and maintain a space 
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for violence and abuse. Furthermore, traditional cultural ideals that the 
performance of the female body should be limited to private space or risk 
loss of virtue aim to control a gendered group of people by a form of 
complicity through fear. 

The struggle here involves a group of gendered bodies with common 
identifications, who are normally constrained in social spaces, subverting 
those very spaces by enabling community visibility and speech. The 
PGUF community refuses to be invisible or silent or “take a break from 
the internet” (Jane, 2016, p. 4). In the context of Reddit, these young 
women share their images of themselves in opposition to the prevalence 
of images of women being shared without their consent throughout 
Reddit (Massanari, 2015) and indeed in many digital contexts (Jane, 
2016; Lumsden & Morgan, 2018). This agency is also protected by mod- 
erators of the PGUF subreddit who warn that people posting sexist or 
derogatory comments will be removed (Reddit Pics, 2015). However, 
being visible, vocal and identifiable in a platform and social contexts that 
aim to silence presents a struggle, with experiences of violence identified 
through connections (of Touch). 

Another aspect of the struggle and symbolic violence involves the con- 
straint of the meme to aspirations of pretty as a cultural attribute for 
Western women (Burns, 2015; Lorber & Martin, 2011). Pretty is juxta- 
posed to ugly by performances presenting only two ways of being. These 
extremes are vital to the meme’s joke, where an everyday performance of 
self remains absent. This juxtaposition presents the ridiculousness and 
architecture of public presentations of self that are performed as ugly, in 
extreme opposition to pretty. As discussed in Chap. 2, one of the attri- 
butes of memes is the way people play with the photograph as truth and 
evidence (Shifman, 2014a). For example, in the “disaster girl” meme, 
where the background of the photographic image is replaced, one part of 
the joke is how it exposes the credibility of photographic evidence. In the 
case of the PGUF meme, the play of the photograph as an evidential 
document works a bit differently, but still plays with the idea of the pho- 
tograph as social and cultural evidence. The presentation of pretty is 
exposed as performed rather than truth. The ugly representations are ones 
people would not usually share publicly. They include what is generally 
edited in the initial performance and through other filters, including the 
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spaces in which they are shared. More than playing with the photograph 
as evidence, the aspiration to a performance of pretty is also presented as 
something expected and essential, and a cultural constraint for young 
women. In performing ugly, the selfie and meme contributors expose 
cultural constraints for young women to perform as pretty or pretty 
enough to be desirable. By performing ugly in public space, the PGUF 
community refuses to remain complicit with symbolic violence. 

Ugliness is essentially that which is cast out (Kristeva, 1980/1982), 
and historically it is likened to failure and the outcast for a female body. 
Within the PGUF community, humour, a standard format on Reddit, 
plays a key role in exposing the social and cultural boundaries for female 
bodies. The joke across social platforms provides a means of connection 
(Albury, 2015), as well as a place of discussion and identification through 
the sharing (Gal et al., 2016), where young people try on and distinguish 
themselves from social ideals or types. In these social contexts, where the 
exclusion and violence include body shaming (Lumsden & Morgan, 
2018), the joke works as a conversational tool that enables the PGUF 
meme contributor to say “what they would never dare say blankly” 
(Shifman & Blondheim, 2010, p. 1349). The joke also enables engage- 
ment experiences over the commonly identified topic, thus enabling (to 
some extent) a release of pent-up tensions (Benton, 1988; Mindess, 2017; 
Sykes, 1966). However, in the context that the joke is essentially the 
active behaviour and the object involved (Freud, 1976), then the female 
body and representation in PGUF memes are identified as a cultural 
joke, because there is no other foreseeable solution to the cultural con- 
straints for this body and representational ways of being. 

The joke is also commonly used by perpetrators of abuse to dismiss 
their actions (Jane, 2016). Violence and abuse have extreme detrimental 
outcomes for victims who cannot live freely and without fear, but jokes 
enable abusers to dismiss the consequences of their actions as unimport- 
ant and beyond their control. When something is identified as a joke to 
dismiss poor behaviour, it works as a cultural tool of complicity towards 
violence where the victim is silenced. However, understanding the joke as 
Freud defines it, based on action and object, exposes technology- 
facilitated violence as an action (said or done), and the object (of the 
joke) as a blatant target and victim. Furthermore, recognising the joke as 
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that which one “would never dare say blankly” (Shifman & Blondheim, 
2010, p. 1349) exposes and situates the abuser’s knowledge that what 
they are doing is not acceptable in social contexts. In the context of (so- 
called) social media, the question remains as to why this antisocial behav- 
iour and complicity are accepted. 


Violence and Intimacy: The Connections 
and Disconnections of Social Media 


This chapter has contributed to a mapping of Touch in social media that 
identifies how Touch both enables and constrains as forms of intimacy 
and violence. Touch and connections are not limited to practices of inti- 
macy, and social media also includes antisocial behaviours and discon- 
nections. Of the fundamentals of Touch, connection and engagement are 
most often considered positive and social; however, contiguity and dif- 
ferentiation are also essential in community identification for connectiv- 
ity. Despite this, all the fundamentals are essential when considering 
violence and intimacy because they work interdependently. In this way, 
they provide a means to explore the textures of Touch, where intimacy is 
not always wholly positive but can include ugly textures such as heart- 
break and loss (Proitz et al., 2017) and the contextual textures of types of 
violence and injustice. Furthermore, the interdependence of the funda- 
mentals of Touch provides a basis to understand violence and intimacy as 
intertwined in everyday relationships, rather than entirely separate. 
Research today that concentrates on either violence or intimacy alone 
tends to decontextualise the everyday experiences, where violence often 
comes without warning (Jane, 2016) and is experienced amongst other 
intimate relationships. 

A mapping of the fundamentals of Touch must include considerations 
of positioning and how the positioning works to both enable and con- 
strain identifications and ways of being. Although it has been argued that 
social media must be understood as located in the rules of the platform 
being used (Kennedy et al., 2016), positioning is also unique to the bod- 
ies involved. This is because participants are positioned not only by 
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platform rules but by how those rules are informed by social and cultural 
structures that shape limitations of the platform and rules for different 
groups of people. For instance, in the example of PGUF memes in this 
chapter, it was significant to position the memes within the community 
and subreddit rules, as well as how the performances functioned in the 
context of Reddit geek culture. 

The joke as a communicative tool of Touch is also used to both enable 
and constrain. The joke works as a critical aspect of identifying perfor- 
mance through affiliation as a form of engagement. It also exposes socio- 
cultural boundaries, differentiation and the positioning of the participants. 
As an integral component of PGUF memes, and as a common form of 
engagement in social media and a critical conversational tool, the joke is 
key to the examination of memes and selfies as a form of Touch. It pro- 
vides a means through which participants are enabled to navigate cultural 
restraints, limitations and identifications. The joke, however, is also often 
used as a social tool that maintains violence through complicity. Abusive 
actions are often passed off socially as “just a joke” to dismiss severe anti- 
social behaviour and harm; this is also commonly done by perpetrators of 
gendered physical violence. 

As I have described in this chapter, the joke essentially provides a 
means through which people play with cultural concepts of Touch 
because it creates engagement beyond connection. Simultaneously, the 
joke subverts cultural and social limitations or boundaries and, in this 
way, can be identified as Touch involving aspects of contiguity and 
differentiation. 

Throughout this chapter, I have discussed how Touch enables and con- 
strains by applying a map of the fundamentals of touch to an example of 
memes and selfies in the PrettyGirlsUglyFaces Reddit community. 
However, the considerations of the example in this chapter to support the 
mapping of Touch have been limited to my previous studies (Andreallo, 
2017) that included observations of participants in digital conversations 
such as public blogs, posts, comments and visual communication. 
Although beyond the scope of this chapter, it is envisaged that future 
research using this map can engage with other examples of networked 
social relationships, as well as extend the map’s use to also include input 
from individual participants, such as interviews and observations. 
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Semeful Sociabilities: Socially 
Networked Photography as Embodied 
Relationships of Touch 


Abstract In this chapter, I define cultural semes in response to academic 
discussions of technological seams. Discussions of technological seams 
are divided by aspirations of seamlessness and seamfulness. Seamlessness 
aims towards technology being seamlessly integrated into our everyday 
relationships. Arguments of seamfulness are driven by a focus on user 
empowerment and how seamlessness acts as a form of social control. In 
this context, semefulness focuses explicitly on the significance and mean- 
ings of Touch in human-technology physical relationships. Identifying 
social media and the technological self as embodied and drawing on the 
findings throughout this book, I propose the term “semeful sociabilities” 
to describe networked social media practices of the technological self, 
recognising visual social relationships as culturally meaningful practices 
of Touch. 


Keywords Technological seams ° Semes ° Semefulness ° Seamful 
design ° Social media ° Selfies e Memes ° Photography ° Visual social 
media ° Embodied social media ° Sensorily inscribed body ° Automated 
decision-making 
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So far in this book, I have discussed everyday socially networked visual 
relationships as forms of implicit Touch, a definition of Touch and how 
its cultural significance is meaningful, and how Touch might be mapped 
in social networks where Touch both enables and constrains. Extending 
on these discussions, I will now focus on socially networked photographic 
relationships as embodied and sensorily inscribed practices of Touch. 

In a context where Touch (with a capital T) is more than just physical, 
“semes” are the cultural meanings located in Touch practices. 
“Semefulness” is a term used initially by Anne Cranny-Francis (201 1a, 
2011b) to describe technological art—human relationships as meaningful. 
The term is an extension of the technology design concepts of seamless- 
ness and seamfulness. Technology design generally aspires towards seam- 
less-ness where people experience immersions within technology. For 
example, in virtual reality gaming, the participant becomes immersed in 
the technological space, as opposed to sitting at a laptop where the body 
and technology are understood as separate physical entities. Debates in 
technology design also include arguments for seam-full-ness with an aspi- 
ration towards utilitarian empowerment where people can have more 
agency in their use of technology. The term “semefulness” (and the change 
in spelling of “seam” to “seme”) extends from this argument and identi- 
fies the discussion as referring to technological seams but focusing on 
their cultural significance. In this context, the semes are the meanings in 
the social relationships of Touch. 

Extending on Cranny-Francis’s proposal of semefulness, which consid- 
ered physical human-technology relationships as culturally significant 
Touch, I propose the term “semeful sociabilities” to describe networked 
social relationships as meaningful practices of cultural Touch. 

In this chapter, I first define technological seams and seamlessness, and 
cultural semes and semefulness more fully. I then expand further on social 
media practices such as selfies and memes as embodied, with a short dis- 
cussion of the technological self as sensorily inscribed. Drawing on the 
findings throughout this book, I use semeful sociabilities to describe 
visual social relationships of memes and selfies. Furthermore, I argue that 
semeful sociabilities are not limited to visual social relationships but 
could be extended in future research beyond visual contexts. 
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What Are Technological Seams 
and Semefulness? 


Technological Seams and Seamlessness 


Seams are the joints and places where things meet and are bound. In the 
case of your clothing, it is because of the seams that a garment presents as 
a whole rather than pieces of fabric. In the simplest terms, seams are 
essentially the places where two entities or objects meet. You may recall 
from earlier in this book that this is also the simplest definition of Touch. 
Seams then are essentially about Touch, and technological seams deal with 
technological aspects of Touch. Discussions of technological seams origi- 
nated in technology design and include both physical and cultural con- 
siderations of human-technology relationships. In this book, I have 
focused on Touch as culturally meaningful and significant. The concepts 
of technological seams are helpful because they include how they act as 
forms of power and control, both enabling and constraining bodies. 

In technological design, an aspiration towards seamlessness aims to 
make the technological experience for humans blend seamlessly into our 
everyday lives. Essentially, this aspiration aims towards experiences where 
people are no longer aware of the technology, the interface or the differ- 
ences between human-technology and human—human interaction. 
Returning to the metaphor of seams in clothing, we can say that we aspire 
to seamless aesthetics by stitching the seams closely, pressing them flat 
and making sure they are hidden on the inside so that we wear a garment 
rather than pieces of fabric. When designers and engineers talk about 
technological seamlessness, they are often referring to ease of use and 
convenience. For example, in interface design, an aspiration towards 
seamlessness ensures the experience for the user flows and is not stressful 
or irritating. Most of us would have had experiences of poor interface 
designs or apps in workplaces that make things more complicated and 
irritating, and have longed for more seamless interfaces. Technological 
seamlessness can also include less visible screens in new technologies, or 
virtual reality technologies with a seamless technological design. The aim 
is to immerse the user experience such that the visual interaction might 
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be described as inside the screen rather than a body interacting with a 
digital console or object as separate entities. Similarly, seamlessness in 
humanoid robotic design aims to make humanoids indistinguishable 
from a human body. 

Seamless design might at first sound aspirational, but scholars have 
also argued in opposition to seamless design, claiming that seamless tech- 
nology can also act as social control (Coleman, 2012; Graham & Wood, 
2003; Haggerty & Ericson, 2000; Hughes, 1986; Lianos, 2003; Parag & 
Butbul, 2018), reducing agency and deferring human responsibility. This 
includes not only types of surveillance but also seamless technology sys- 
tems. For example, the automated decision-making of government sys- 
tems that aims to make things streamlined and seamless has had severe 
consequences worldwide, including injustice, discrimination and deaths 
(Chiusi et al., 2020). Other examples include the design of anthropo- 
morphic social robots that have exposed and reaffirmed limited represen- 
tations of gender and race (Andreallo & Chesher, 2019; Chesher & 
Andreallo, 2021a, 2021b; Howard & Kennedy, 2020; Strengers & 
Kennedy, 2020). The controversy of humanoid robots that are indistin- 
guishable from living human bodies has also presented social fears, pri- 
marily based on automated technology. The remake of the 1973 film 
Westworld to a 2016 HBO series by the same name (Nolan & Joy, 2016- 
present) remains popular because it presents many of the current fears 
and ethical problems with an aspired-to future, anthropomorphic, 
robotic utopia. These examples suggest that aspiring to seamless design 
does not improve technology for humans, but rather replicates, and often 
makes more extreme, negative social and cultural issues. 

Focused on utilitarian power and control for the user, seamfulness 
enables users to adapt to local conditions (Barkhuus & Polichar, 2011; 
Wenneling, 2007) and gain greater agency over the “black box” of algo- 
rithms (Sahoo, 2020). Scholars asserting towards seamfulness aim towards 
more transparent processes in human-—technology relationships. 
Arguments for seamfulness aim to make the seams in user—technology 
relationships more visible. The arguments of seamfulness become com- 
plicated when following the historical discussions since the 1990s because 
the way we use technology today and how technology has developed dif- 
fer from many early concepts. For example, Mark Weiser’s influential 
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works that argue towards “invisible” and “ubiquitous” or seamless com- 
puter design in fact argue towards agency for users (1991, 1994). Weiser’s 
work was written before the end of the 1990s, long before today’s far 
more automated communities. And long before the worldwide reports 
from the Algorithm Watch (Chiusi et al., 2020) mapped out the ways 
that seamlessness in technologically automated systems is failing people 
and reducing agency. This aspect of seams is something I endeavour to 
explore in my future research and beyond this book. 

Discussions of seamfulness reach beyond physical aspects of Touch to 
also include social and cultural contexts. In contrast, concerns of seam- 
lessness tend to focus mainly on haptics in the development of technical 
devices and the physical material creations and experiences of technology 
by engineers and designers. We might say then that while seamlessness 
aims towards invisibility of seams, driven by ease of integration and 
streamlining of technology in everyday interactions, seamfulness aims to 
make relationships visible. 

Drawing on humanities research and directing discussions of techno- 
logical seamfulness specifically to the culturally meaningful, Anne 
Cranny-Francis coined the term  semefulness (Cranny-Francis, 
2011b, 2013). 


Cultural Technological Semes and Semefulness 


The term “semes” locates technological seams as culturally meaningful 
and identifies discussions of technological seams as also including cul- 
tural significance. 

Semefulness deals with mapping culturally significant aspects of Touch 
in human-technology relationships. As I mentioned at the beginning of 
this book, I have capitalised the word “Touch” throughout the book to 
highlight that we are talking here about Touch as socially and culturally 
significant, rather than simply the physical aspects of touch. Cranny- 
Francis developed the concept of semefulness in considering material 
object and physical body relationships of Touch beyond haptocentric 
concepts or grasping (Cranny-Francis, 2011b). These relationships of 
touch beyond physical have been identified as requiring urgent attention 
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by scholars in the context of the digital self (Elo, 2012) and, specifically, 
in the topic of photographic memes and selfies (Senft, 2015). 

To explore meanings (or semes) of Touch, Cranny-Francis bases her 
work in humanities research on the body, including feminist research on 
sex and gender, and post-structuralist and deconstructivist readings of the 
mind/body dichotomy of Western thinking. As well as this, she includes 
embodied perceptions of difference and practices of othering by referenc- 
ing works on class, race, ethnicity and disability studies exploring “other- 
ing”. Describing an approach to semes, Cranny-Francis describes work 
on Touch as: 


focusing on its accultured meanings, as they are constituted through our tactile 
interaction with other beings and objects in our world. These meanings are 
potentially activated when we touch, although the nature of the particular 
interaction determines which meanings are deployed and to what ends. By 
exploring those meanings, we are able to map the potentials that are available 
in every tactile encounter and how they might be mobilized to create the most 
effective and/or rich interaction. (Cranny-Francis, 2011b, p. 465) 


More than simply physical contexts, discussions of semes are located in 
concepts of embodiment. Here the body is understood as a text (Grosz, 
1990/2020) that is culturally inscribed through relationships of Touch. 
This makes sense in the contexts of the technological self, social media 
and photographic socialities, which are also embodied practices because 
we live in media rather than with it (Deuze, 2011). In discussions consid- 
ering semefulness and the technological self, work considering the con- 
cept of the sensorily inscribed body (Farman, 2009, 2015, 2020), the 
networked self (Papacharissi, 2011; Quinn & Papacharissi, 2018; 
Rettberg, 2014), and digital technologies and the self (Cover, 2015; Elo, 
2012; Rettberg, 2014) is instrumental. 
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The Embodied Technological Self as Semeful 


Technological seams are mainly seamless because they are woven into our 
everyday experiences, but these seams become apparent when technology 
breaks. Mark Weiser’s writings on seams up to the 1990s began to talk 
about the mobility of technology (or computer technology beyond the 
desktop) where people would no longer be tethered to a desk (Weiser, 
1991). In more recent research on mobile technologies, Jason Farman 
(2009, 2015, 2020), although not explicitly mentioning technological 
seams, describes exposed technological seams of embodied mobile media 
when he describes the loss of cellular signal and suddenly not being able 
to access the internet. He writes: 


When something breaks, thats when you notice it. This is especially true of 
technologies that weave themselves into the fabric of everyday life. (Farman, 
2015, p. 108) 


Before I continue, I want to highlight Farman’s metaphor of fabric that 
aptly connects to the description of seams earlier in this chapter. More 
importantly, the “fabric” Farman talks about is explicitly located in every- 
day life. This weaving into the fabric of life is indeed a form of techno- 
logical seamlessness. Indeed, so seamless that we are unaware of the seams 
until they break. However, unlike the previous descriptions of material 
seams, Farman explicitly talks about the mobile self as embodied. 
Furthermore, although Farman talks about these experiences of seamless- 
ness as embodied media, he aims to expose the seams as the places that 
technology and the body rub up against each other, such as when 
things break. 

The places that technology and the body “rubs up” against each other 
is the way Rob Cover (2015, p. 127) has described seams in his discus- 
sion of embodiment and the digital self. Dedicating a chapter to seams, 
Cover’s (2015) book Digital Identities: Creating and Communicating the 
Online Self clearly outlines histories of the body, embodiment and the 
technological self. Moving past earlier Descartian concepts of the body as 
made of meat (body) and mind (thinking), Cover deals with the notion 
of the immersed technological self—inside the screen and outside the 
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screen. Then to explain a seamless technological self, where the offline 
and online selves are often merged, blurred or overlapping, Cover uses 
the metaphor of water. He explains how the technological self might be 
like a body wet from humid weather that cannot distinguish different 
levels of wetness because it is always in a state of wetness from humidity. 
This wetness is used as a metaphor for a state of seamless experience for 
the technological self. As already noted, Farman has described this simi- 
larly seamless experience as only apparent when things break, exposing 
the seams. 

The “networked self” is another earlier description of the technological 
self that specifically describes modalities of society and identity perfor- 
mance that develop across online and offline platforms (Quinn & 
Papacharissi, 2018). The networked self explicitly deals with ideas of 
offline and online, not as separate spaces, but the ways they blend, blur 
and merge. Furthermore, Kelly Quinn and Zizi Papacharissi (2018) note 
how these “performances of the self enable sociability, and for the per- 
former, these socially oriented performances must carry meaning for 
multiple publics and audiences without sacrificing one’s true sense of 
self” (Quinn & Papacharissi, 2018, p. 354). These references to meaning 
and meaning-making in social relationships explicitly acknowledge the 
semes (or meaning) involved in practices of the technological self. 

Essentially, discussions of embodiment deal with concepts of spaces 
and the body (Cover, 2015; Farman, 2009, 2012, 2015, 2020; Hjorth & 
Hinton, 2019; Hjorth & Pink, 2014; Marwick & Boyd, 2011; Quinn & 
Papacharissi, 2018), as well as concepts of boundaries (Ashforth et al., 
2000; Nippert-Eng, 1995; Zerubavel, 1993). Farman’s work on mobile 
technology, which thoroughly considers the body in the movement of 
spaces and the body as a space of identification and performance, is essen- 
tial to understanding social media. Farman draws on the work of Henri 
Lefebvre, who argues that “embodiment is always a spatial practice and 
conversely, space is always embodied” (Farman, 2012, p. 24). These ideas 
are supported by other scholars, such as Quinn and Papacharissi (2018), 
whose work on the networked self includes concepts of spaces of the self, 
and Covers (2015), whose work on digital identities considers semes and 
the technological self, dealing with spaces of technology and immersive- 
ness. Discussions of context collapse (Marwick & Boyd, 2011) have also 
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dealt with the ways various public and private spaces have evolved in 
online contexts. This has also led to discussions of “place” that define 
more intimate or personal connections in concepts of place in social 
media (Hjorth & Hinton, 2019). 

Just as embodiment is about the relationship of space, Touch and 
seams are also about relationships of space. In Chaps. 3 and 4, I defined 
the fundamentals of Touch—connection, engagement, contiguity, dif- 
ferentiation and positioning—through concepts of spaces and merging 
entities. Connecting or engaging is a form of Touch involving movement 
of bodies and the spaces in which they interact and inhabit. Contiguity is 
essentially about boundaries and something that Farman explicitly men- 
tions in the discussion of embodiment and connection. Differentiation is 
also about spaces and space-forming that can be defined through con- 
cepts of the other. Finally, positioning is our place in a space relative to 
other entities, bodies or things. Through movement and interactive 
spaces (that can be defined by the fundamentals of Touch), identity, iden- 
tifications and performances of the self take place. These are never set 
forms or formations, but are unique to an individual and inconstant 
process. 


Semeful Sociabilities and the Sensorily 
Inscribed Body 


Embodied Touch and semes (meanings) can be understood as part of the 
sensorily inscribed body. Farman (2012, 2020) proposes the sensorily 
inscribed body by locating it in six essential elements of embodiment. 
These intertwined elements are also useful for locating semefulness in 
socially networked practices or “semeful sociabilities”. 

The first essential element of embodiment is that it is always spatial. 
However, it is not always located in physical space, the second element. 
When we talk about Touch and technological semes, we are also talking 
about spatial relationships. However, these are not limited to physical 
space or material entities. The cultural meaning-making or significance is 
most often not physical, even though it is related to physical actions. In 
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this way, it is never outside of culture, the third element. Farman also 
defines the sensorily inscribed body as never outside culture. 

The fourth element of embodiment of the sensorily inscribed body 
notes that embodiment depends on the “cognitive unconscious” (Farman, 
2012, p. 29), the element thus intending to identify how technology 
becomes an extension of the self. However, it also points towards the fifth 
element that identifies embodiment as conceived out of biological fac- 
tors. In the case of semeful sociabilities, or culturally meaningful relation- 
ships of Touch, Touch is located as an extension of the self in embodied 
networked social practices such as selfies and memes. 

The fourth and fifth elements locate how embodied practices, includ- 
ing those of Touch, can extend beyond the physical. It is also recognised 
that action and interaction are meaningful and culturally located. As 
explored in Chaps. 3 and 4, cultural types of physical touch have social 
meaning that can be understood beyond the physical interaction. 

The sixth element of embodiment of the sensorily inscribed body iden- 
tifies how “embodiment is always conceived in relationship to modes of 
inscription” (Farman, 2012, p. 30). This element shapes all the others 
because it identifies the body as the text (Grosz, 2018, 1990/2020), 
where Touch can be a form of inscribing the body and inscribing other 
bodies through culturally located interactions. 

The sixth element is also vital to understanding socially networked 
practices such as selfies and memes as embodied identifications, recognis- 
ing how they are never fixed but in constant interaction and movement. 
Recognising how the self is not limited to a particular performance or 
selfie, Jill Rettberg (2014) described the technological self as a type of 
“feed” to highlight it as part of the process. Furthermore, Paul Frosh’s 
proposal of kinaesthetic sociability (see Chap. 2) aims to explicitly 
describe selfies as a social practice in muscular movements and involving 
the body in assemblage (Frosh, 2015). The body as an assemblage is also 
explored through Larissa Hjorth and Sarah Pink’s term “digital wayfar- 
ing” (Hjorth & Pink, 2014), which describes the performance and trying 
on as part of an embodied interaction and inscription on the body as it 
passes through contexts, a process where the self is constantly in creation 
and assemblage. The assemblages, although never fixed, are significant or 
semeful. 
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The sensorily inscribed body, then, is not simply semeful but located 
in the movement and interaction of the technologically embodied self. It 
is a semeful sociability that recognises the networked body as in move- 
ment and unfixed, where the body is a type of continuous feed (Rettberg, 
2014) or assemblage (Hjorth & Pink, 2014) in movement (Frosh, 2015), 
but involving culturally located semes (signs) communicated by the rela- 
tionship, performance and interactions that constantly evolve. 


From Visual Social Relationships 
to Semeful Sociabilities 


Semeful sociabilities recognise the embodied technological self as in 
meaningful transaction and process in social relationships of Touch. At 
the same time, Touch as meaning considers embodied subjects as situated 
in cultures and social practices that are semeful or multiply significant, 
physically, intellectually, emotionally, spiritually and politically. 
Essentially, this locates the technological self (Rettberg, 2014) as sensorily 
inscribed (Farman, 2020), where embodiment includes more than the 
physical, concerns navigation of spatial arrangements, is always cultural, 
and understands technology as an extension of the self where action and 
interaction are culturally significant. 

The arguments presented throughout this book point towards net- 
worked social relationships as more than visual and offer a description of 
these relationships as semeful sociabilities. That is semeful sociabilities: 


1. Include the ways people connect and identify through everyday prac- 
tices of Touch such as selfies and memes. Selfies and memes are visual 
practices implicitly recognised in academic literature as practices of 
Touch (Chap. 2). As such, they have been identified as gestural (Frosh, 
2015, 2018; Milner, 2018; Senft & Baym, 2015; Shifman, 2013, 
2014a), embodied (Frosh, 2015; Milner, 2018; Senft, 2015; Shifman, 
2012, 2013, 2014a, 2014b) and multimodal practices (Milner, 2012, 
2018). The proliferation of terms to describe visual social relationships 
highlights the limitations of visual analysis as an isolated mode. 
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2. Recognise Touch as culturally significant and meaningful, providing a 
new dimension to understanding networked social relationships. The 
fundamentals of Touch—connection, engagement, contiguity, differ- 
entiation and positioning—are interwoven in how we practise and 
understand Touch. Mapping the fundamentals of Touch provides a 
way to begin to understand how digitally networked social relation- 
ships can be considered as cultural Touch (Chap. 3). 

3. Recognise the complexity of social media relationships that include 
social and intimate connections (of varying textures) as well as antiso- 
cial practices of violence and disconnections, and can be used to rec- 
ognise how social media relationships both enable and constrain 
identification and ways of being (Chap. 4). 


Semeful sociabilities also have the potential to guide further, urgently 
required, research into the extent of the textures of digitally networked 
intimacy (including ugly intimacies such as loss and heartbreak) (Proitz 
et al., 2017). Attention given to digitally networked intimacy has so far 
tended to mainly focus on specific types of intimate connections, neglect- 
ing the “textures” or “broken assemblages” such as affective witnessing of 
disasters and “ugly feelings” of relationship break-ups. Semeful sociabili- 
ties can contribute to a closer and broader examination of intimate con- 
nections that include such textures because the fundamentals of Touch 
provide a means through which the complications and details of touch 
can be considered. 

Furthermore, semeful sociabilities also have the potential for investi- 
gating technology-facilitated violence as embodied experiences, and the 
ways cultural structures support violence and other forms of Touch in 
relationships of power. 

Essentially, semeful sociabilities identify human socially networked 
relationships as embodied practices that are meaningful and meaning- 
making, and, as such, a part of the frictions, cracks and pathic exposures 
of human, as well as technological, limitations. Thus, by examining the 
social relationships of Touch we can understand ourselves better as 
humans and identify how understanding social media and technology 
means close examinations of how culturally situated relationships both 
enable and constrain bodies. More than this, identifying Touch and social 
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media as embodied identifies it as situated in a biopolitics of touch 
(Cranny-Francis, 2013), and identifying relationships of Touch in this 
way is a potential means to empower bodies that remain limited and 
constrained, as well as to identify injustices in power relationships that 
presently remain rather vague, unattended to or dismissed altogether in 
considerations of technology design and use. 

Beyond the scope of this book, future research is required, in direct 
consultation with participants and considering more diverse examples, to 
understand our semeful sociabilities or meaningful social relationships of 
Touch. Future research will also move beyond the context of social media 


to also understand automated decision-making processes as relationships 
of Touch. 
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Key Takeaways and Prospective 
Research 


Abstract This chapter outlines the book’s key takeaways and future 
research trajectories, emphasising that Touch is a key cultural communi- 
cative aspect of social media relationships, and more broadly of digitally 
networked relationships. I summarise the key argument of each chapter, 
then drawing these arguments together, I locate and define the key aspects 
of “semeful sociabilities” as a means to map Touch of digitally networked 
social relationships and to describe the technological self as meaningful 
(semeful) and part of meaning-making processes. Mapping Touch is a 
means through which selfies and memes (as fundamental elements of 
everyday cultural communication and embodied networked practices) 
can be explored as meaningful cultural relationships, exposing the social, 
cultural and political realities of everyday socialities. Future trajectories 
for semeful sociabilities include application to a range of other memes 
and selfies, and to networked social relationships beyond visual. 
Furthermore, I propose that mapping Touch (to identify semeful social 
relationships) can provide insight into investigations and mapping of 
automated systems. Semeful sociabilities has the potential to identify and 
expose the semefulness (meanings) and impact of seamless systems and 
gain a better understanding of ourselves as humans as we design our tech- 
nological futures. 
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Keywords Semeful sociabilities e Cultural touch * Networked social 
relationships ° Automated decision-making * Seamless design ° Semes 


Why Touch Matters 


‘The way we touch and how we touch has meaning in everyday physical 
relationships, just as it does in embodied social relationships of selfies and 
memes, and more broadly for the technological self. A proliferation of 
terms seeking to describe social relationships of selfies and memes sug- 
gests that everyday meaning and meaning-making are vital. Furthermore, 
the terms describing how selfies and memes visually communicate are 
also often implicit descriptions of Touch. 

Although Touch as a mode of communication has received some atten- 
tion across faculties, there is yet to be a thorough and explicit exploration 
of Touch as culturally meaningful in the context of digitally networked 
cultures, including social media. This book has begun to address this gap, 
proposing the term “semeful sociabilities” to describe culturally meaning- 
ful Touch in networked social relationships of the technological self. 

Touch matters because it is part of who we are as humans, and as we 
seek to further design our technological futures, it is instrumental that we 
understand the frictions, cracks and pathic exposures of human, as well 
as technological, limitations. 


Key Takeaways 


1. Selfies and memes are meaning-making and meaningful practices. As 
such, selfies and memes have been described as implicit practices of 
Touch through a range of coined terms, including kinaesthetic socia- 
bility (Frosh, 2015), cuts (Warfield, 2016), and, more explicitly, as the 
grab (Senft & Baym, 2015), skin (Senft, 2015) and multimodality 
(Milner, 2012, 2018). 

2. More than just a physical practice or sensation, Touch is culturally 
significant and a form of everyday meaning-making. The multiple 
significance of Touch is concerned with social and cultural meanings 
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that can be physical, emotional, intellectual, spiritual or political 
(Classen, 2005; Classen, 2012, 2020a, 2020b, 2020c; Cranny-Francis, 
201 1a, 2011b, 2013; Jewitt, 2017; Schroeder & Rebelo, 2007). 

. Touch is an everyday practice that is culturally meaningful. For exam- 
ple, types of handshakes, such as firm or weak, have different mean- 
ings; even an absence of a handshake is significant in everyday cultural 
settings. Touch is also a form of power and control because, culturally, 
there are bodies that have the privilege to touch and others that do 
not, and bodies that are touched and others that should not be touched. 
. Locating Touch in the topic of selfies and memes recognises how these 
practices act to document, analyse, understand and modify relation- 
ships between bodies and the environments in which we live. Locating 
Touch in this way identifies accultured meanings and how these mean- 
ings are constituted through interaction with other beings and objects 
in our world. This includes the way meanings are activated when we 
touch and how these meanings are contextual to the nature of Touch 
and the circumstances in which it occurs. 

. The five fundamentals of Touch are connection, engagement, contigu- 
ity, differentiation and positioning (Cranny-Francis, 2011b). Practices 
of Touch in social media can be mapped by careful examination of 
these fundamentals. For instance, if Touch is understood as “two enti- 
ties so close that no space remains”, then the fundamentals map the 
place of meeting through connection and engagement, the boundaries 
of the entities through contiguity and differentiation, and the context 
of the space, entities and event through the fundamental of positioning. 
. To understand Touch requires the careful examination of how Touch 
enables and constrains. For example, violence and intimacy are forms 
of Touch that both enable and constrain bodies and ways of being in 
social media. This has been explored in this book by using the funda- 
mentals of Touch to map the example of the PrettyGirlsUglyFaces 
meme and the selfies that make up the meme. 

. The joke as a communicative tool is also a form of Touch. For exam- 
ple, humour has the potential to bring delight or release pent-up social 
tensions (Freud, 1976). However, something can also be passed off as 
a joke to dismiss antisocial behaviour (Jane, 2016). When used in this 
way, the joke acts as a form of symbolic violence (Lumsden & Morgan, 
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2018; Wacquant & Bourdieu, 1992) that silences the victim. The joke 
is different from what is simply comical because the joke transgresses 
social boundaries and potentially exposes an ugliness of the world 
(Freud, 1976). 

8. The term “semeful sociabilities” describes how people connect and 
identify through everyday practices of Touch such as selfies and 
memes. Situating embodied subjects in cultures and social practices 
that are semeful (meaningful) or multiply significant (physically, intel- 
lectually, emotionally, spiritually and politically) essentially locates the 
technological self as sensorily inscribed (Farman, 2020). As sensorily 
inscribed, embodiment includes more than just the physical, concerns 
navigation of spatial arrangements, is always cultural and understands 
technology as part of the self where action and interaction are cultur- 
ally significant. 

Semeful sociabilities therefore: 


(a) Highlight how Touch and the semes (meanings) of Touch are 
understood as embodied practices, where the embodied techno- 
logical self is in meaningful transaction and process in social rela- 
tionships of Touch. 

(b) Recognise Touch as culturally significant and meaningful, provid- 
ing a new dimension to understanding networked social relation- 
ships. Mapping the fundamentals of Touch provides a way to 
begin to understand how digitally networked social relationships 
can be considered as cultural Touch. 
Recognise the complexity of social media relationships that 
include social and intimate connections, textures of those inti- 
mate connections that include “ugly feelings”, as well as antisocial 
practices of violence and disconnections. Because semeful socia- 
bilities recognise the complexity of relationships, they can also be 
used to recognise how social media relationships both enable and 
constrain identification and ways of being. 


(c 


wa 


9. To paraphrase Anne Cranny-Francis’s (Cranny-Francis, 2009, 201 1a, 
2011b, 2013) work on cultural Touch and to recontextualise it in the 
context of social media, semeful sociabilities essentially identify 
human socially networked relationships as embodied practices that are 
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meaningful and meaning-making. As such, they are a part of the fric- 
tions, cracks and pathic exposures of human, as well as technological, 
limitations. Thus, examining the social relationships of Touch pro- 
vides a way to better understand ourselves as humans. 


Future Research and Limitations 


Semeful sociabilities can be used in future research to map and under- 
stand a variety of selfies and memes. In this way, it will locate a type of 
discourse of Touch. However, future examinations of this type must rec- 
ognise the ways that Touch both enables and constrains and focus on 
careful consideration of positioning to be valid. This includes the ways 
bodies are enabled and constrained in social relationships of Touch 
beyond forms of violence and intimacy and recognising textures of inti- 
macy as more than simply positive connections. 

Semeful sociabilities also have the capacity to guide further, urgently 
required, research into the extent of the textures of digitally networked 
intimacy (that include ugly intimacies such as loss and heartbreak) (Proitz 
et al., 2017). They also have the potential to investigate technology- 
facilitated violence as embodied experiences. Currently, such violence is 
often dismissed in social structures as separate and not as serious as physi- 
cal or “offline” violence (Dunn, 2021). Semeful sociabilities also provide 
a way to explicitly recognise experiences of violence as embodied and 
how they impact people’s lives as practices of Touch. Furthermore, seme- 
ful sociabilities expose how cultural ideals support violence and other 
forms of Touch in power relationships, thus providing a starting point for 
conversations and mapping of Touch as an ethics. This mapping of ethi- 
cal relationships of Touch or ethics of semeful sociabilities can also draw 
on what Paul Frosh has called an “ethics of kinesthesis” (Frosh, 2018, 
p. 161). 

Beyond selfies and memes, and indeed visual practices generally, seme- 
ful sociabilities can contribute to Algorithm Watch, an initiative that 
includes discussions and mappings of the automation of society. 
Algorithm Watch describes itself as “a non-profit research and advocacy 
organization ... committed to watch, unpack and analyze automated 
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decision-making (ADM) systems and their impact on society” (Algorithm 
Watch, 2021). In Australia, the ARC Centre of Excellence for Automated 
Decision-Making and Society (ADM+S) includes researchers working 
across social services, health, medicine and engineering. The work is as 
diverse as are the automated systems in our everyday lives. However, it 
also includes mapping and investigating automated systems that include 
apps, robotics, bots, programs and other technological systems that aim 
to streamline systems worldwide. 

The concept of semeful sociabilities can be used in future research to 
help identify complex relationships of automated systems aspiring to 
seamless design. Further thought is required into the semes (meanings) of 
these automated systems as relationships of Touch. Research in seamless 
design has to date mainly focused on systems of surveillance and control. 
However, seamless design in a variety of forms in ubiquitous technology, 
including apps, robotics and systems currently used in health, medical, 
government and social services, requires further consideration. For exam- 
ple, seamless designs aim to make systems more streamlined, but focus- 
ing on the semes (meanings) of technological systems, designs and objects 
has the potential to recognise how seamless designs impact and Touch the 
people and organisations involved. Furthermore, semeful sociabilities has 
the capacity to identify where aspirations towards automation are cultur- 
ally located in power relationships that both enable and constrain. In this 
context, semefulness then has the potential to recognise how particular 
seamless design systems act as practices of Touch and how these cultural 
and social systems are meaning-making and meaningful. 

Because Touch is a key element in how we communicate in everyday 
relationships, and the se/f of the selfie and the me of memes are funda- 
mental elements of everyday cultural communication, understanding 
Touch in digital contexts such as selfies and memes means understanding 
ourselves. This book has contributed ideas of how we can begin to con- 
sider Touch in networked social relationships. But, as is evident, there is 
considerably more work to be done in examining Touch in a broader 
variety of cultural contexts. Looking closely at Touch as meaningful 
exposes the social, cultural and political realities of everyday socialities. 
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